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** Je wai pas la témérité de prétendre ré former le genre Aumaiit, 
mais asfez de courage pour dire la vérité, fans” me foucier des 
criailleries dé ceux qui la redoutent, parce quils ont intérét de 
tromper notre efpece, ou de la laisfer dans des erreurs dont tls 

Sout eurt-mémes les dupes.” 

BE Diderot, Code de la Ni ature. 


“Itis an unpopular attempt, to attack prejudice?s establish’d 
"by time and habit, and fecure'd by the corruptions of luxurious 
life. It is equally unpleasant to attempt the reformation of 
abufeés, wthout the least profpect of fuccefs: yet there is a 


fecret pene in pleading the caufe of hnmanity and helplefs 
innocence,’ 


Doctor Cieores Bamana DIC. 
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CHAP. I. 
(a 


Hesron, the Grecian poet, if not the moft 
ancient of all writeérs whofe worksare preferve’d, 
is, unquestionablely, the next to Homer, whom, 
however, he is generally thought to have pre- 
cedeéd.* He flourith’d about 945 years be- 


fore the commencement. of the christian aera ; 
" 


* It may be infer’d, perhap, from the Theogony of 
Hefiod, that he was wel acquainted with the writeings of 
Homer; fince he mentions the names of Peleus, Thetis, An- 
chifes, Aeneas, Circe, Ulysfes, and Calypfo; imaginary 
deitys or heros, which, in all probability, made their firft ap- 
pearance in the Iliad or Odysfey. According to Aulus Gel- 
lius, “ writers are not agree’d concerning the ageés of Ho- 
mer and Hefiod. Some affirm, that Homer was more afi 
cient than Hefiod, among whom are Philochorus and Xeno- 


B 
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and fays, concerning the origin of man, a fub- 
ject not touch’d upon by Homer, 

“‘ Soon as the deathlefs gods were born, and man, 

A mortal race, with voice endow’d, began 


_ The heavenly powers from high their work behold, 
And the firft age they flile an age of gold.”* 


Ocellus Lucanus, a Greek philofopher, nearly of 
the time of, if notcontemporary with, Pythagoras, 
and, peradventure, his pupil, or of that {chool,} 
wrote a treatife, fil extant, and frequently 


phanes; others think him younger, as L, Accius, the poet, 
and Ephorus,.the historian: but Marcus Varro, in his firft 
book de imaginjbus, fays, “ Itis by no means evident whick 
was the more ancient; but there can be no doubt but that 
they live’d partly in the fame period, which appears from an 
epigram infcribe’d on a tripod, which is fay’d to;have been 
depofited by Hefiod.on mount Helicon. Accius, imthe firft 
of his Didascalicks, ufees fome trite arguments to prove that 
Hefiod was the older. ‘* Homer,” fays he, “ whileft in the 
begining. of his poem-he-asferts that Achilles was the fon-of 
Peleus, has not, aded who Peleus was, which he doubtlefs 
would have déne, if it had not appear'd to have been allready 
mention’d by Hefiod: of the Cyclops,” allfo, he ads, ‘“ and 
particularly that he had but one eye, he would not have pafs'd 
over fo remarkable a thing, if it had not been allready. de- 
clare’d in the verfecs of Hefiod.” (B. Celt Be. Yo 

* Works and days, B.t. The Theogony, or generation of 
the Roca is a different poem. 


- + At any rate he. is mention’d by Plat and Diogenes 
Pavhits: 
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printed, to’ prove that the univerfe, and’ every 
thing therein: contain’d, aré® eternal and im- 
perifhable.* ** Nor, im truth,” fays he, ‘is 
the begining of the human fpecies, nor, in like 
manner, that of other animals, but the attri- 
butes and dispofition’ of the world, as it allways 
exifts, fo, likewife, is it necesfary that thofe 
things which are‘contain’d and digefted therein 
fhould aN exift, inasinuch as the world, in 
the firft place, allways remains ; for which rea- 
fon its parts’ are to be place’d along with it; its 
parts, i fay, heaven, earth, and thofe things 
which ate place’d therein ; for not without them, 
but with them, and out of them, is the world 
compofe’d: but, as the parts exift at the fame’ 
time, they are place’d along with them, as-with 
heaven, the fun, moon and ftars, as wel infix’d 
in certain placeés as’ wandering ;. with the earth, 
animals, roots, and plants, gold and filver; with 
the fublime and aerial region, the airs and winds; 
moreover, allfo, the change into warmer or 
colder power confifts : for, that is the property 
of heaven itsfelf, that it may have thofe things 
within itsfelf which its compafs embraceés : of » 


% Tleps ris re tavros. gucews, five, De univerft natura, 
in Gales Opuscula mythologica, &cs Cam, 1671. 
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the earth, that it may fustain the plants, which 
grow out of it, and the animals, which take 
from it their food. The fublime and aérial part 
challengeés this for itsfelf, that thofe things which 
~ can be made therein may be made accordingly. 
Since, therefor, in every part of the world is. 
place’d fome fupereminent {pecies of animals, for 
inftance, in heaven the gods, upon the earth men, 
below daemons, it is necesfary that the human _ 
race fhould be perpetual.”* Pythagoras himfelf, 
as wel as Archytas of Tarentum, is fay’d to: 
have held the fame opinion.+ . 
‘‘ The Aegyptians,”’ according to Herodotus, 
‘* who live’d before the reign of Pfammetichus, © 
thought themfelves the moft ancient people of 
all the world : til they were confuteéd by a ftra- _ 
tagem.of that monarch; which, being perfe@tly — 
fabulous and abfurd, is unnecesfary to be de-— 
{cribe’d... For my own part, ads he, i am not of 
opinion that the Aegyptians are precifely coae-. 
taneous with the country which the lonians call . 
Delta; but that they allways were, fince men 
have been.” In another pasfage he mentions a 
fpace of ‘* feventeen thoufand years before the 
reicn of Amafis ;” and has, elfewhere, a calcu- 


he Ibi, B. 3. + doi, P. Be + Euterpe. 
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lation of 341 generations, or 11,340 years. 
From Bacchus, he fays, to the reign of Amafis 
they reckon’d no lefs than 15,00c years; and 
fay’d they knew thefe things with certainty, be- 
caufe they had allways computeéd the years, 
and kept an exact account of time.* Ari- 
ftotle calls them the moft ancient of all mor- 
tals. | 
The Athenians gave out that they were pro- 

duce’d at the fame time with the fun and asfume’d 
to themielves the honorable name of AdtoyPovec, - 
which word fignifys perfons produce’d out of 
the fame foil that they inhabit: for it was an 
‘old opinion, and allmoft every where receive’d 
among the vulgar, that, in the begining of the 
world, men, like plants, were by fome ftrange 
prolifick virtue produce’d out of the fertile 
womb of our common mother, Earth; and there- 
for, the ancients generally call’d themfelves 
Twyeveig, fons of the earth, as Hefychius in- 
forms us: alludeing to the fame original, the 
Athenians fometimes ftile’d themfelves Téz]inyes, 


* Thi. Plato, in Critias, p- 1100, reckons the amount to be 
gooo years, from what time a war was reported to have ex- 
ifted between all thofe who inhabited sched and about the 
columns of Hercules. 


+ Of a republick, B. 7, C. 10. 
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iat. ; and fome of them wore grafs- 
hopers of gold, binding them in their hair, 
as badgecs of honour, and marks to distinguith 
them from others. of lateer duration, and lefs 
noble extraction, becaufe thofe infects were be- 
lieve’d to be generateed out of the ground.* 

Of the origin of men, fays Diodorus the Si- 
cifian: who profefses to give an accurate account 
(as far as. the antiquity of the matters wil admit) 
of the generation and original of mankind, 
there are two opinions amoneft the moft famous 
and authentick naturalifts and historians. Some 
of thefe are of opinion that the world had neither 
begining nor ever fhal have end; and likewife 
fay, that mankind was from eternity, and that 
there neyer was a time when he firft began to 
be. Others, on the contrary, conceive both 
the world to be made, and to be corruptible, 
and that there was a certain time when men had 
firfta being. For whereas all things at the firtt 
were jumble’d together, heaven and earth were 
in one mafs, and had one and the fame form: 


* Potters Antiquities of Greece, i, 2. cites Menander 
Plato and Hefychius (as above), In vote Vyyeveig. . Plato, 
in Critias, {ays that ¢/antes, the firft born fon of Neptune by 
Clitonis or Clito, was kiog of the whole Ailantiokt and 
the fecond fon was Autocht bones. 
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but afterward (they fay) when ‘corporeal beings 
appear’d one after another, the world at length 
prefented itsfelfin the order we now fee; and that 
the air was in continual agitation, whofe firey 
- part afcended together to the higheft place, its 
nature (by reafon of its levity) tending allways 
upward; for which reafon, both the fun and that 
va{t number of ftars,: are contain’d within: that 
orb. That the grofs and earthy matter (cl oted 
together by moifture) by reafon of its weight 
funk down into one place, is continually whirl- 
‘ing about; the fea was made of the humid parts; 
and the mudy earth of the more folid, as yet 
very moorith and foft, which by degrees at firft 
was made crufty by the heat of the fun, and 
then after the face of the earth was parch’d, and 
as it were fermented, the moifture afterward in 
many placeés bubble’d up, and appear’d as fo 
many pustles wrap’d up in thin and flender coats 
and fkins ; which may be even feen in flanding 
- ponds and marfhy placeés, when, after the earth 
has been pierce’d with cold, the air grows hot 
on a fudden,, without a gradual alteration: and 
whereas moifture generates creatures from heat, 

as from a feminal principle, things fo generateéd, 

by being inwrap’d in the dewy mifts of the 
night, grew and increafe’d and in the day fo- 
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lidateed, and were made hard by the heat of the 
-fun; and when the births includeéd in thefe 
ventricles had receive’d their due proportion, 
then thefe flender fkins being burft afunder by 
the heat, the forms of all forts of liveing crea- 
“tures were brought forth into the light; of which 
thofe that had moft of heat mounted aloft, and 
were fowl, and birds of the air; but thofe that 
were drofsy, and had more of earth, were num- 
_ber’din the order of creeping things, and other 
creatures alltogether ufe’d to the earth. Then 
_ thofe beafts that were naturally watery and moift 
(call’d fifhes) prefently hafteéd to the place con- 
natural to them ; and when the earth afterward 
became more dry and folid by the heat of the 
fun, and the drying winds, it had not power at 
length to produce any more of the greater live- 
ing creatures; but each that had an animal life, 
began to increafe their kind by copulation: and 
Euripides, he ads, the fcholar of Anaxagoras, 
feems to be of the fame opinion, concerning the 
firft creation of all things ; for, in his Menalippe, 
hes has thefe verfees: . 


«© A mafs confufe’d heaven and earth once were 
Of one form; but, after feparation, 
Then men, trees, beafts of th’ earth, with fowls of th’ ain, 
Firit fprang up in their generation.” : 
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But, continues he, if this power of the earth to 
produce liveing creatures, at the firft origin of 
all things, feem credible to any ; the Aegyptians 
do bring teftimonys of this energy of the earth, 
by the fame things done there at this day. For 
they fay, that about Thebes in Aegypt, after the 
overflowing of the river N ile, the earth being 
thereby cover’d with mud and flime, many 
placeés putrefy through the heat of the fun, and 
thence are bred multitudes of mice.* Itis cer-— 
tain, therefor, that out of the earth when it is 
harden’d, and the air change’d from its due and 
natural temperament, animals are generatecd : 
by which means it came to pafs, that, in the firft 
begining of all things, various liveing creatures 
proceeded from the earth: and thefe, fays he, 
are the opinions touching the original of things. 
But (he proceeds) men, they fay, at firft led a 
rude and bruteifh fort of life, and wander’d up 
and down in the fields, and fed upon herbs, and 
the natural fruit of the trees. Their words were 
confufe’d, without any certain fignification ; but 
by degrees they fpoke articulately, and made 
-figns, and giveing proper terms to every thing 


* The mud of the Nile, it is believe’d, has, for fome time 
paft, loft its generative or vivifying qualitys. 
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upon occafion,; at length their discourfe became 
intelligible one to another : but being difperfe’d 
into feveral parts of the world, they fpokenot all ~ 
the fame language, every one uleing that diale& 
proper to the place, as his lot fel: upon which 
account there were various and all forts of lan- 
guageds ‘in the world; and thefe asfociations of 
men firft planted all the mations of the world. 
But forasmuch as what was ufeful for mans life 
was not allready found out, this firft race of man- 
kind live’d a laborious and troublefome life, as 
being as yet naked, not inure’d to houfeés, nor 
acquainted with the ufe of fire, and alltogether 
destitute of delicacys for their food. For not 
knowing as yet how to houfe and lay up their 
food, they had no barns or granarys where to 
depofit the fruits of the earth; and, therefor, 
many, through hunger and cold, perifh’d in the 
winter: but being at length taught by expe- 
rience, they fled into caves in the winter, and 
lay'd up fuch fruits as were fit to keep; and 
comeing by degrees to the knowlege of the ufe- 
fulnefs of fire and of other conveniencees, they 
began to invent many arts, and other things be- 
neficial for mans life. What fhal we fay? he 
ads, necesfity was mans inflructor, which made 
him {kilful in every thing, being an ingenious 
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creature, asfifted (as with fo many fervants) 
avith hands, feet, and a.rational foul, ready to 
put every thing in execution.* 

Aristotle pronouncees the world eternal; and 
confequently, ingenerate and incorruptible. 

Lucretius, the poet, who adopted the opinions 
of Epicurus the philofopher, and made ule of his 
writeings, extols this great master for haveing 
been the firft who taught, that this world, and 
all things in it, were not made by the deity, but 
by a fortuitous concourfe of atoms, and for deli- 
vering, by that doctrine, the minds of men from 
the fear of the gods, of death, and of punifh- 
ments after death: all which doctrines.he ex- 
plains with ingenuity of argument, and elegance 
of ftile. : f 

Pliny, the naturalift, would have his readers 
believe the world to be a god, eternal, unmea- 
furable, without begining, and without end. 

Since, however, it is abfolutely imposfible to 
demontftrate the origin of thefe things by fact or 
argument, reafon or fcience, we, muft, of ne- 
cesfity, be content to embrace the fenfible opinion 


* B. 1, €. r. See a beautiful defcription of the creation of 


the world, and the origin of man and other animals, in the firft 
book of Ovids Metamorphofis. 


+ Of heaven, B. 1, C. 12. © 
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reported by Diodorus: “ that mankind was from: 
eternity ; and that there never was a time when” 
_ he firft began to be.” 
_ Naturalifts distinguifh moft, if not all, ani- 
mals, by clafses or genera: as the lion, tiger, 
leopard, and fo forth, are fay’d to be of the cat- 
kind, from a general refemblance, in form or 
figure, though not in fize or ftrength, to that in- 
dividual. Man, in like manner, may, with 
equal propriety, be arrange’d under the monkey- 
kind; there being the fame degree of analogy 
between the man and the monkey, as between 
the lion and the cat; and there being, allfo, in 
each of thefe clafses, intermediate animals of 
different fizeés, ranks, or degrees, by which the 
feveral fpecies, which compofe it, are approxi- 
mateéd or connected, like the links of a chain: 
thus, between the cat and the lion, are the fer- 
val, the fyagufh, the lynx, the tiger-cat, the 
ounce, the panther, the leopard, and the tiger ; 
and, juft fo, between the monkey and the man, 
are the maimon, the wandrow, the mandril, the | 
gibbon or long-arm’d ape, the pongo, and the 
ourang-outang :* each gradually increafeing in 
* See, upon the affinity or refemblance of the man and 
monkey kinds, Ariftotles Hiffory of Animals, B. 2. C. 13, and 
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fize and ftrencth. Man, therefor, in a ftate of 
nature, was, if not the real ourang-outang of the 


Tyfons Anatomy of a Pigmie, p. 5, &c. Man, among other 
attempts at definition, has been denominated a Jaughing 
animal, Laughter, however, is not alltogether peculiar to the 
human fpecies. As mifter Barrow was afcending the pafs of 
Roode-Sand Kloef, the baboons, fays he, from their conceal’d 
dens, in the fides of the mountain, /augh'd, fcream’d, and utter’d 
fuch horrible noifeés, the whole time, that, to a ftranger, not 
knowing, from whence they proceeded, they exciteed no {mall 
degree of furprife, (Travels in Southern Africa, p.70). The 
Hottentots, fays captain Beeckman, are not, really, unlike 
monkeys or baboons in their gestures and postures, efpecially 
when they fit funing themfelves, as they often do in great num-. 
bers.— When they fpeak, they feem rather to cackle like hens 
or turkeys, than fpeak like men, (Voyage to Borneo, p. 187). 
*‘ The Basjesmans,” according to Barrow, (p..277), are 
amongft the uglyeft of all human beings. The flat nofe, 
high cheek-bones, prominent chin and concave vifage, par- 
take much of the apeifh character, which their keen eye, all- 
ways in motion, tends not to diminith,” (Travels in Southern 
Africa, p.2477).° The apes corre&t their young in the man- 
ner of good christians. I once, fays Labillardiere, witnefs'd 
a fingular fact, which fhews what authority thefe animals pos- 
fefs over their young. A large ape, that was follow’d by a 
very little one, thinking himfelf unobferve'd, took it up in one 
of its paws, and beat it for a confiderable fpace of time with 
the other. If the ape, he ads, knew how to proportion the 
punifhment to the offence, the cub muft have been very 
naughty, for he got a moft fevere beating (Voyage in fearck 
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forefts and mountains of Afia or Africa at the 
prefent day, at leaft, an animal of the fame family, 
and very nearly refembleing it. The formation, 
the anatomy, the ftrength, the general appear- 
ance, of the two animals, are much the fame, or 
would, at leaft, be fo in a ftate of nature. Each 
would make the like ufe of its hands and feet ; 
for it can be prove’d, not onely, that man, in 
fuch a ftate, would frequently make ufe of his 
hands for feet, and walk upon all-four; but, 
allfo, that the ourang-outang frequently ftands 
and walks, ere@, like a civilize’d man, and ° 
oceafionally ufees a itaf. Their food, their 
habits, their employments, and mode of life, 
would, likewife, be precifely, or nearly fimilar ; 
and, in a word, without depriveing man of his 
preeminent fituation at the head of his. clafs, the 
refembleance between him and the ourang-ou- 
tang is too firong to deny that they are, at' leaft, 
distinct fpecies of one and the fame genus.* 


of La Peroufe), i, 137. The natives of New Holland are 
cover’d with vermin. We admire’d the patience of a mother, 
who, like moft of the blacks, crufh’d thefe filthy infeéts be- 
tween her teeth, and then fwallow’d them. It is to be re- 
mark’d that apes have the fame custom [which is wel known 
to the Spanifh virgins, particularly toward their fweethearts]. 
* See doctor Tyfons Anatomy of a Pygmie, p.g2, &c. 

3 0 


Mo « F 
" Compare, likewife, the engrave’d figure of the fkeleton of this 
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«The form of the orang-outang,” fays the 
ingenious Smellie, ** makes thé neareft approach 
to the human; and the arts he employs for his 
defence, the actions he performs, and the faga- 
city he difcovers, are fo astonifhing, that fome 
philofophers have confider’d him asa real human 
being in the moft debafe’d ftage of fociety,”* 
Man, indeed, by fome fingular and unaccounta- 
ble accident or event, has acquired the art of 
forming articulate founds, and applying them to 
the expresfion of ideas and things, which, aded 
to his focial intercourfe, and the habits of civi-. 


lize’d life,. has raife’d him to a far fuperior and 


more elevateéd rank: but. this can be no folid 
objection to the prefent fystem, as language is 
no more natural to man than to many other ani- 
mals, which actually make ufe of it: as the parrot, 
for inftance, the raven, the magpie, the jack-daw, 
and the ftarling; and, posfiblely, even, the 
ourang-outang, and the reft of themonkey tribe.+ 


LTE LES TS 


where he gives the feveral and refpective inftanceés in which 
his “‘ orang-outang or Pygmie (not the beft or neareft {pecies) 
more refemble’d'a man than apes and monkeys,” and vice verfd, 


animal with that of a human being, and fee how much or 


little difference there is between them. 


* Philofophy of natural bistory, i, 53. 
+ The negros fay, of the monkeys, that they can {peak if 
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No man, left to himfelf from the moment of his 
birth, would ever be able to utter an articulate 


they wil, but are afray’d to confe(s it, left they fhould be 
made. to work : and Gold{mith, from Buffon, gives a’ curious 
account of the Ovarine, a fpecies of monkey remarkable for 
the loudnefs and distinétnefs of their voice, and ftil more fo 
for the ufe to which they convert it. . “I have, frequently, 
been a witnefs,” fays Morgrave, “ of their asfemblys and de- ° 
liberations.. Every day, both morning and evening, the 
ouarines asfemble in the woods, to receive inftructions. When 
all come together, one among the number takes the higheft 
place on a tree, and makes a fignal, with hishand, to the reft . 
to fit round, in order to hearken. As foon as he fees them 
place’d, hé begins his difcourfe, with fo loud a voice, and yet 
in a manner fo precipitate, that, to hear him at a distance, 
one would think the whole company were crying out at the 
fame time: however, dureing that time, one onely is fpeak- 
ing, and all the reft obferve the moft profound filence. When 
this has done, he makes a fign, with his hand, for the reft to 
_ reply; and, at that inftance, they raife their voicees together, - 
until, by another fignal of the hand, they are enjoin’d filence. 
This they as readyly obey; til, at laft, the whole asfembly 
breaks up, after hearing a repetition of the fame preachment.” 
(History of the earth, iv, 226). This kind of monkey feems 
to be of the presbyterian or methodift perfuafion, which en- 
thufiafts, at leat, they appear to imitate in their religious ex- 
hortations. He, allfo, proves “ that articulation is not na- 
tural to man;”’ and that language was the invention of fociety, . 
and rofe from natural inarticulate crys. 

Doctor Tyfons Pygmie was “ the moft gentle Sd loveing 
creature that could be. Thofe that he knew a fhip-board he 
would come and embrace with the greateft tendernefs, opening 
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found ; language or fpeech mutt be taught to (as 
it was, molt probablely invented by) young chil- 
dren, and is the eftect of education, not of na- 
~ ture: but of this more hereafter. 

The translator of The history of voyegees, as 
‘citeéd by Rousfeau, tels us that there is found 


in the kingdom of Congo a great number of thofe | 


large animals call’d in the Eaft-Indies ourang- 
outang ; forming a kind of middle order of beings 
between men and baboons.* Battel relates, that, 
in the forefts of Mayomba, in the kingdom of 
Loango, there are two forts of munfters the 
bigeft of which are call’d pengos, and the other 
enjokos. The former, fays he, are exaétly like 
men, but much largeer and taller. Their face 
is human, but hath very hollow eyes. Their 


hands, cheeks and ears, are quite bare of hair to - 
their eye-brows, which are very long. The: 


other parts of their bodys are pretty hairy, and 
the hair is of a brown colour. In fine, the onely 
thing by which they can be diftinguifh’d from the 
human fpecies is the form of their legs, which 


their bofoms, and clafping his hands about them ; and, though 
there were monkeys abroad, "twas obferve’d he would never 
asfociate with them, and, as if nothing akin to them, allways 
avoid their company.” (Anaiomy, &c. p. 7.) 
* Notes on Inequality of mankind. 
Cc 


et 
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have no calves.* They walk ereét, holding the 


hair of their neck in their hands. They refide 


in the woods, where they fleep in the trees, 
makeing a kind of roof over them, to fkreen 


them from therain....They march, fometimes, 


in companys, and kil the negros who traverfe 
the forefts ; and even attack the elephants that 


- éome to feed near their haunts, which they be- 


labour, with fifts and fticks, and put to flight. 
When ful-grown, they are never takeén alive 3 
being fo robuft that ten ordinary men would not 


beable to manage one of them. Wher'oneé of 


thefe animals dyes, the othets cover its body with 
a heap of leaves or branches of trees. Purchas 
ads, that, in the converfation he had with Battel; 


he was told by him, that a pongo carry’d off 


from him a little negro, who ftay’d a whole 


deferibe’d the fecond kind of monfier; Dapper 
confirms that the kingdom of Congo is ful of 
thofe animals, which, in India, are call’d ourang- 
outang, or-the inhabitants of the woods, and 
which the Africans call guojas morros [r. quoiase 


*This is the cafe of many a man. In our own country, 


© You have fent your calves to gra/s” is a proverbial pum 


Doctor Tyfon, however, exprefsly fays * Our pygtiie dad 
calves in his legs.’”? (Anatomy, &c. p. 23.) 


t 


; \ 
‘month, among thefe creaturés. Battel has not 


- 
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morrou]. This creature, he fays, bears fo near 
a tefemblance to man, that fome travelers have 
been foolifh enough to think it might proceed 
from a woman with a monkey, a chimerical 
notion, explodeéd, even, among the negros ; “ 
who tel very ftrange ftorys of this animal ; 
fureing us that the rile wil not onely ene wo- 
men and girls, but that he hath the courage to 
attack men though they are arm’d.* . 
‘¢ The monkeys, apes, and baboons [of the 
iland of Borneo |,” fays captain eeckman, “ are 
of many different fhapes; but the moft remarka- 
ble are thofe they call oran-ootans,which, in their 
language, fignifys men of the woods. Thefe 
grow up to be fix feet high; they walk upright; 
have longer arms than men; ‘ tolérablely’ good 
faceés (handfomeér, i am fure, than fome Hot- 
tentots that i have feen); large teeth, no tails 
nor hair, but on thofe parts where it grows on 
human bodys. They are very nimble-footed, and, | 
mighty ftrong. They throw great ftones, fticks, 
and billets at thofe perfons that offend them. 
The natives do really believe that thefe were 
formerly men, but metamorphofe’d into beafls 
for their blasphemy. They told me many 
firange ftorys of them. I bought one, out of 


wre. 


* Rousfeaus Notes to his Znequality of mankind. 
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curiofity, for fix Spanith dollars: it live’d with 
me feven months, but then dye’d of a flux.» He 
was too young to fhew me many pranks; there- 
for, i fhal onely tel you he was a great thief, and 
love’d {trong liquors; for, if our backs were 
-turn’d, he would be at the punch-bowl, and very 
often would open the brandy-cafe, and put it 
very carefully into its place again.* He flept 
lyeing along, in a human posture, with one hand 
under his head.+ He could not fwim, but i 
know not whether he might not have been ca- 
pable of being tatght. If, at any time, i was 
angery with him, he would figh, fob, and cry, til 

he found that i was reconcile’d to him; and, _ 
though he was but about twelve months old 


* Doctor Tyfon relates of his pygmie: “ Once it was 
; made drunk with punch, but it was obferve'd, that, after that 
time, it would never drink above one cup, and refufe’d the . 
offer of more than what he found agree’d with him.”’ (Aza- 
tomy, &c. p. 39.) | 
+ “ After our pygmie was taken,” fays doctor Tyfon, “and 
a little ufe’d to wear cloaths, it was fond enough of them; 
_ and what it could not put on ‘ its’ felf, it would bring in ‘ its’ 
hands to fome of the company, to help ‘ it’ to put [it] on. 
It would lie in a bed, place ‘ its’ head on the pillow, and pull 
the cloaths over ‘ it’, as a man would do’’...It was very ful of 
lice, he ads, exactly like thofe on human bodys: Signor Rhedi 
abferveing in mofi animals a particular fort of louie. 


4 4 
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when he-dye’d, yet he was ftronger than any 
man,’* _ | | | 

“1 myfelf,” fays lord Monboddo, ‘* faw at 
Paris one of thefe [ouran-outangs ], whofe kin 
was ftuf'd...He had exactly the fhape and fea- 
tures of a man; and particularly i was inform’d 
that he had organs of pronunciation as perfect 
as we have. He live’d feveral years at Verfailles, 
and dye’d by drinking fpirits. He had as much 
of the underflanding of a man as could be ex- 
pected from his education, and perform’d many 
little officeés to the lady with whom he live’d; but 
never learn’d , to fpeak. I was wel inform’d 
too,” ads his lordfhip, ‘* of one of them belong- 
ing toa French gentleman in India, who ule’d 
to go to market for him, but was likewife 
mute.” + | 


* Voyage to Borneo, 1718, p. 37. This young outang dis- 
play’d more intelligence, and even posfefs’d much more 
ftrength, at the age of twelve months, than a buman being (as 
he is call’d) was ever known to do at the age of twelve years, 
See Tyfons Anatomy, &c. p. 23. 


+ Origin and progrefs of language, i, 175. Ina note, after i 


quoteing a pasfage from Rousfeau, who rejects “ with great 
contempt, the notion of thofe who think that fpeech. is 
natural to man,” his lordfhip obferves : “‘ Now if we get over 
that prejudice, and do net infift that other arts of life, which 
the ouran-outangs want, are, likewife, natural to a it is 
imposfible we can refufe them the appellation of men.’ He, 


Ps 
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‘The writeér or compileér of thefe pageés 
was, a few years ago, told by a lady, who had it 
from another, of her own acquaintance, an eye- 
- witnefs, of an ourang-outang, in the Eaft-Indies, 
which was fix feet high, and fat at table in the 
drefs of a military officer: a guelt, excesfively 
disgufting to the fair and delicate {pectatrefs ! 

Vhe king of Dahomé, in Africa, is fay’d to 
have a guard of men, who very much refemble . 
monkeys, or, in other words, of monkeys, who 
very much refemble men; and which are, 
doubtlefs, ourang-outangs. ‘The Mocoes or 
Eboes. according to, Edwards, ‘‘ appear to be 
the loweft and moft wretched of all the nations 
of Airica,” and ‘‘ the conformation of the face, | 
in a great majority of eet very much refem- 
bles that of the baboon.” 

Collins, in his defcription of the natives of 
New-Holland (or New South-Wales), fays, 
© Their nofees are flat, nostrils wide, eyes much . 
funk in the head, and cover’d with thick eye- 


— 


elfewhere, i in the fame volume, fays he had hear’d of thefe 
‘human animals being feven feet high. 

* Hrfory of the Wef- Indies, ii, 75, ‘The three attendants 
of the Birman officer, who yifited colonel Symes, fquated upon, ° 
their heels on the deck, in an attitude and manner much re- 
fembleing baboons, allthough they were) wel-proportion’d 
firong men. ( Embas/y to va, i, 324.) 


© 
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brows. Many,” whom he faw, “ had very pro- 


minent jaws; and there was one man, who, but - 


for the gift of fpeech, might very wel have pafs’d 
for an ourang-outang.. He was remarkablely 
hairy; his arms appear’d of an uncommon 
dength ; in his gait he:was not perfectly upright; 


and, in his whole manner, feem’d to have more 


of the brute, and lefs of the human {pecies 
about him than any of his countrymen.”* “ The 
_ gift of fpeech,” however, which he mutt, if at all, 
have acquire’d in his infancy, wil not, alone, pre- 
vent his actually being what he “ might very wel 
have pafs’d for.” 

** i could produce,” fays Rousfeau,. “ feveral 
inftanceés of human quadrupeds: particularly 
that of the child, who was found, in 1344, near 
Heffe-Casfel, where he had been fuckle’d by 
wolves, and who ufe’d to fay, afterward, at prince 
Henrys court, he would rather return to live 
with the wolves again, than to live among man- 
kind.+ He had contracted fo invincible a habit 
‘of walking on his hands, that it was necesfary to 
faften pieceés of wood to him fo as to keep him 


upright on his feet. It was the fame,’’ he fays, 


P. 354 . . 
+ It.is, by no mean, ‘credible, that this eel? fay’d this, 


or could utter a # Angle fyllable. 


< 
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¢¢ with another child, found, in 1694, in the fo- 


refis of Lithuania, and train’d up among bears. 
M. de Condillac fays, he did not fhew the leaf 
fign of reafon, but walk’d on his hands and feet, 
and had no articulate fpeech, but utter’d fome 
uncouth founds, unlike the language of other 
men. The little favage, carry’d from Hanover 
to the court of Engleland, fome years ago[1718}, 
was, with great difficulty, brought to walk upon 
his legs.* In 1719, two other favageés were 
found in the Pyrenean mountains, runing uP 


and down like quadrupeds.” + 


A girl was caught, in 1731, In the environs 
of Chalons fyur-Marne, and educateéd in a con- 
vent. She relateéd as foon as fhe was able to 
fpeak, that fhe had live’d in the. woods with a fe- 
male companion, and that fhe had unfortunately 
kil’d her, by a violent blow on the head, one day, 
when, upon finding a chaplet under their feet, 


they difputeéd about the exclufive posfesfion 


of it. 
The young favage of Aveyron, a child; about 


eleven or Rwelve years of age, who had been 


x6This was Peter. the wild boy, who, to the editours 
knowlege, could, when fe faw him, walk very wel, on two, 
legs, though he could {carcely utter three words, ding, cwen, 
Lunny, and endeavour to fing a few mutical notes. 

~t Rousleau, On the inequality of mankind, note 3. 
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fome time before in the woods of Caune, in 
France, looking after acorns and roots, upon 
which he fubfifted; was met, in the fame: place, 
toward the clofe of the year 1 798, by three fports- 
men, who feize’d upon him at the inftant he was 
climbing a tree to evade their purfuit. He was 
brought to Paris, his fenfeés being in fuch a ftate 
of inertia, as render’d him ‘ vaftly inferior, 
with regard to difcernment, to the more intelli- 
gent of domestic animals ;’” his voice, moft. of 
all imperfect, uttering onely a guttural and uni- © 
formfound. The onely monofyllables he is able | 
to uiter, and ta which he annexes no idea or 
meaning are fait, Ja, or Ili, ob due! (the 
repetition, of a parrot, of ob diew/) Whatever 
wants or ideas he has are exprefs’d by things or 
figns ; as, for inftance, if he wifh to drink, he 
points toa pitcher ; if, todine, he lays the cloth 

on the table, and prefents to madame Guerin, 
his governels, the plates, that fhe may go into the 
kitchen to fil them: but, in fhort, every one 
fhould read, with attention, the interefting ac- 
counts of citizen P. J. Bonnaterre, and E. M. 
Irard, phyfician to the national inftitution of the 
medical fociety of Paris: the latter of which is 
intitle?d (in the Engleifh tranflation) “* An LA] 
hiftorical account of the discovery and educa- 
tion of a favage man, ar of the fir(t develope- 
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ments, phyfical and moral, of the young favage 
«aught in the woods near Aveyron, in the year 
3793: London, printed for R. Phillips, No. 71, 
St. Pauls church-yard. 1802. €vo. 
Important as it may be,” fays the fenfible 
and eloquen: Rous‘eau, “ to judge rightly of the 
natural ftate of man, to take a view of his ori- 
gin; and to examine him, as it were, in the em- 
bryo ftate of his fpecies; i fhal not prefume to 
trace the fuccesfive improvements of his organi- 
zation. I thal not ftay to enquire, allfo, of the 
animal fystem, what he might have-been in the 
begining, in order to become at length what 
“he actually 1s ;, whether his long nails were, at 
firft, as Ariftotle fuppofeés, oncly crooked ta- 
ons ; his whole body, like that of bears, cover’d 
with hair; or whether he walk’d upon all-fours, | 
with his looks dire&ted toward the earth, and 
confne’d to a horizon of a few paceés extent, at - 
once pointing out the nature and limits of his 
ideas.... To ftrip this being, now, thus con- 
flituteéd, of all the fupernatural gifts which he 
may have receive'd, and of all the artificial facul- 
tys which he muft have by flow degrees ac- 
_ quire’d, to confider him, in a word, fuch as he 
muft have come from the hinds of Nature, i be- 
hold in him an animal weaker than fome, and 
lefs active than others; but, takeing all things 
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together, the moft advantageously organize’d of 
any.* I fee him fatisfying his thirft at the firft 
brook in his way; finding his bed at the foot of 
the fame tree, which afforded him a repaft, and, 
_ behold! all his wants are fupply’d.... Had 
_ Nature,” he fays, ‘* deftine’d man to be healthy, 
i could, allmoft, venture to declare ‘that a flate 
of reflection is a ftate contrary to Nature, and 
that a thinking man is a deprave’d animal .,. 
Be the origin,’’ he obferves, ‘* of language and 
that of fociety [both which he has ablely and 
fuccefsfully explain’d] as they may, it may be, 
at leaft, infer’d, from the little care which Na- 
_ ture hath takeén to asfemble mankind by mutual 
wants, and io facilitate the ufe of fpeech, that 
fhe has contributeéd few preparations to their 
fociability, and has lent as little asfistance to the 
pains they have takeen in the formation of f{o- 
cietys. It is imposfible, in fat, to conceive 
why, in a ftate of nature, one man fhould ftand 
more in need of the asfistance of another, than 
a monkey or a wolf of the asfistance of another 
animal of the fame kind... . I know,” he pro- 

ceeds, “ it is incesfantly repeated, that man 


* His organization feems to differ very little, if at all, from 
that of the ourang-outang, which all he here fays fuits juft as’ 


wel, as it does man in a fate of nature; if, in fact they be not 
one and the fame. 
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would, in fuch a ftate, have been a moft miferable 
creature; and, indeed, if it be true, as i think i 
have prove’d,* that he muft have live’d- many 
ages, without haveing either defire or oppor- 
tunity of emergeing from fuch a’ftate, this cir- 
cumftance would onely ferve as the grounds of 
accufation againft Nature, and not againft the 
being which fhe had thus unhapyly conftituteéd. 
But if i rightly comprehend the ufe of the term 
miferable, it is a word which either has no mean-- 


%* ¢¢ The more we reflect,” he has fay’d, “on this fubject, 
the greater appears the distance between mere fenfation and the 
moft fimple fcience: it is, indeed, imposfible to conceive how 
man, by his own powers alone, without the aid of communi- 
cation, and the fpur of necesfity, could have, got over fo great 
an interval. It is not improbable that many ageés elapfe’d be- 
fore mankind beheld any other fire than that of the -heavens. 
What a multiplicity of accidents muft have concur’d to bring | 
them acquainted with the moft common ufeés of that element? 
How often muft they not have fuffer’d it to expire or be ex- 
tinguifh’d, without knowing the art or means of reproducing 
it? and how often may not fuch fecrets have dye’d with the 
difcoverer?... Let it be confider’d,” he ads, “ how many 
ideas we owe to the ufe and practice of fpeech; how far grame 
mar exercifeés the underftanding, and facilitates its operations, 

‘Let us refle&t on the inconceiveable pains and infinite fpace of 
time beftow’d on the firft invention of languageés. To thefe 
reflections join the precedeing, and then judge how many mil- 
lions of agecs muft elapfe in the fuccesfive developement of 
thofe intellectual operations of which the human mind is ca= | 


pable.” (P. 183, ec.) 
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ing at all, or fignifys onely a painful privation of 
fomething, or a ftate of fuffering either in body 
or foul. Now i fhould be glad to have it ex- 
plain’d to me what kind of mifery a free agent, 
whofe heart is at eafe, and whofe body is in 
health, can posfiblely fuffer. 1 would afk, allfo, 
which is moft likely, a focial ora natural life, to 
‘become infupportable to the perfons who enjoy 
it?.... In inftin& alone, the favage man pos- 
fefs’d every thing requifite for him to live ina 
. ftate of nature; and with an improve’d under- 
ftanding he has but juft enough to lupport: life 
ina fiate of fociety.”* 


_* On the inequality of mankind; an admirable treatife, 
worthy of repeated perufal. 


_ Itis highly probable, that, if man, in a ftate of rade has © 


had no inftinctive or inarticulate found, which is posfefs’d, at 
any rate by many,.if not moft, animals, he has got his lane 
guage from the crys or noifeés of other fpecies. The great 
point, in which, according to mister Barrow, the invention of 
the Hottentots appears to have been exercife’d, is in the con- 
firuction of their language. ‘“ Of all the methods,” he fays, 
* that have been adopted in language by different nations for 
" the purpofe of exprefsing objects and conveying ideas in a clear 
and unequivocal manner, that which has been hit upon by the 
Hottentots is, certainly the moft extraordinary. Allmof all 
their monofyliables, and the leading fyllable of compound 
words, are thrown out of the mouth with a fudden retraction 
of the tongue from the teeth on the palate againtt one of which 
it had been prefs’d, according to the fignification of the word 
about to be utter’d; for the fame found with the dentals wil 
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© Of all rapacious animals, man is the moft 
| univerfal deftroyer. The deftruction of carni- 


have a very different meaning with the palatial retraction of 
the tongue. The noife made by the dental is exactly that 
which is fometimes ufe’d to expre({s itmpatience, and the pala- 
tial is much mote’ ful and fonorous, and not unlike the 
| clacking [clucking] of a hen that has young chickens. Alf 
languages in their infancy confifted, probablely, of fimple or mo- 
nofyllable founds; but as thefe could convey onely a very li- 
mited number of ideas, recourfe was had to inflexion of voice 
and compofition of the fimple founds to make the vocabulary 
more copious. ‘The divifion of fuch fimple founds-into their 
elements, and by the various combinations of thefe elements 
to form analmoft unlimited number of new founds, was one of 
the moft wonderful inventions in the hiftory of man, and 
much beyond the genius of a Hottentot. He has done, 
however, all that he found to be necesfary by a very few com- 
é pound words, and by the ¢ clucking’ with the tongue, In the 
firft formation of his language nature feems to have been his 
guide. The croaking of a frog is readily recognize’d in kraak 
or kraaic; the lowing of an ox, in ’mnoo; the mewling of a 
eat, in meau ; the neighing of a horfe, in ba ba; the breaking 
of the fea upon the fhore, in burroos all of which are corres 
fpondent words in the language of this people [and, with the 
flighteft variation, in our own, as croak, moo, mew, ha ba’! 
(which occurs in the book of Job), and Surra, or, as the Irifh 
pronounce it, burroo]. Many inftances, befides thefe, fuffi- 
ciently prove that the vocables [Scotic?] were adopted in imi- 
tation of the founds proceeding from the different obje&s they 
were meant to exprefs. In the origin they might probablely 
be. much clofeér imitations . . .The genius of a language is ge 
nerally discoverable in the application of new words to new 
ideas. The Hottentots, who had never feen nor hear’d the re= 
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vorous quadrupeds, birds, and infects, is; in ges 
neral, limited to particular kinds: but the ra 


port of a gut before their unfortunate connection with Euro- 

peans, had a new word to invent in order to exprefs it. They 

called it kaboo, and pronounce’d the word in fo emphatick a 
manner that it was {carcely posfible to mistake their meaning. . 
The ka is thrown out with a {trong palatial ftroke of the tongue, 

in imitation of the found given by the ftroke of the flint againft 

the cover of the pan; and, with out-ftretch’d lips, a full mouth, 
and prolong’d found [like ourfelves] the Zoo fends forth the 

report. This language, at firft, appears to be of ‘uch a nature 

as to make it imposfible for an [a] European to acquire.” 
(Travels in Southern Africa, p. 160, €5%c.) Thefe obfervations 

are not lefs ingenious and profound, than folid and important; 

they, perhap, throw more light upon the fubjeft than any 

thing yet writen. Prejudice and bigotry may {wallow the 

abfurdity of fpeech or language being the gift of god; with- 

_ out haveing the fenfe to perceive that, in this cafe, all the hu- 

man fpecies, throughout the world, would as infalliblely have 
fpokeén one and the fame language as they utter articulate 
founds, eat, drink, fleep, and perform the other ufval avoca- 
tions of nature. It cannot be doubted, however, that the fub- 
je&t wil, one day, if not by himfelf, by fuch another mind and 
genius as thofe of this perfpicacious traveler, be, with matters 
of greater importance, fully elucidateéd, when tyranny . and 
fanaticifm fhal no longer unite to opprefs; enflave, and, as 
it were, ftultify, man; to “ lay their hand on the. {pring 
there is in fociety, and put a ftop to its motion.” 

<¢ When the firft mortals crawling rofe to birth, 
Speechleis and wretched, from their mother-earth, 


For caves and acorns, then the food of life, — 
With nails and fifts they held a blogdle(s ftrife: 
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pacity of man has hardly any limitation. His 
empire over the other animals which inhabit this 


But foon improve’d, with clubs they bolder fought, 
\ And various arms, which fad experience wrought, 
Til words, to fix the wandering voice, were found; 
~ And names imprefs’d a meaning upon found.”’* 


 € Men,” according to Vitruvius, ‘ by old custom, were 
’ born, like wild beafts, in forefts, caves and woods, and, wild 
food being eaten, they fpent their life, In a certain congrefs 
of men [whom they had invitecd together by figns to behold 
a fire which had been raife’d by accident and kept up by fkil] © 
when they would have utter’d, otherwife, founds out of their 
breath, by dayly custom, they made words, fuch as might 
hap en to be alloted to them by nature: afterward, by figni- 
- fying things more frequently in ufe, fortuitously, began to 
{peak : fo that they procreateed ees amongft theme 
felves.”+ | : 
Tf there were any language natural to man, all men would 
fpeak it, or at leaft they would have a great propenfity and 
great dispofitions to fpeak it, [and] many foot-fteps of it 
would remain among the different people of the world. Chil- 
dren that were abandon’d and expofe’d or deaf would fpeak 
this language; all which is contrary to experience. Let any 
one leave achild without talking to it and it wil never fpeak 
any language, either known or unknown. Melablin Echebas, 
king of Indostan, having appointed a certain, child to be 
brought up at’a distance from the company of men, the child | 


* Horace, Satires, B,1, S. 3. ( Francis.) 
4 Of architecture, B.2,C. 1. 
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globe is allmoft univerfal. He accordingly em-' 
ploys his power, and fubdues or devours every 
fpecies. Of fome of the quadruped tribes, as” 
the horfe, the dog, the cat, he makes domeftick « 
flaves, and, though, in this country, none of thefe- 
‘{pecies is ufe’d for food, he either obligees them to’ 
labour for him, or keeps them as fourceés of plea- 
fare and amufement...The ox [which, as wel as’ 


continue’d without ever fpeaking. There were two boys. of 
about nine. years old, found in 1661, amidft a troop of bears 
in Poland, one of which was takeen and great endeavours were 
ufe’d to teach him to fpeak; but this could never be‘accom=" 
plith’d : he fhould, however, have {poken the language which: 
was natural to man, there haveing been no defect, as the phy=, 
fician reported, in his tongue. We muft conclude, therefor, 
thatthere is no national language peculiar to man. He has, 
indeed, certain founds, motiéns’and natural figns to exprefs 
his pasfions, his joy, pleafure, grief and defires; but he has’ 
no fpeech or articulate found, whereby to fignify'his other 
thoughts. The induction which fome pretend to draw from. 
other animals, who have, they fay, a kind of language among 
them, is many ways falfe and defective. Animals have cer= 
tain crys and founds which are natural to them, whereby thay 
declare their joy, their appetite or pain: in like manner as 
man gives indications of his joy by laughing, and of his grief : 
by fighing ; but this is very different from fpeech .... So that, 
takeing the matter eg neither men nor pantals have any 
natural language.” * 


er 


* Calmets Dictionary of the bible, ii, 26. 
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the horfe, and the ram, he changeés from its na- 
tural condition by a barbarous and cruel opera-_ 
tion |, after receiveing the emoluments of his la- 
bour and fertility, he rewards with death, and 
- then feeds upon his carcafe ! Many other fpecies, 
though not commonly ufe’d as food, are dayly 
masfacre’d in millions for the purpofeés of com- 
merce, luxury, and caprice. Myriads of qua-» 
drupeds are annually deftroy’d for the fake of 
-their furs, their hides, their tufks, their odori- 
ferous fecretions, &c. Over the feather’d tribes, 
the dominion of man is not lefs [ufurpingly] ex- 
tenfive. By hisfagacity and addrefs he has, been 
enable’d to domesticate turkeys, geefe, and the 
various kinds of poultry. Thefe he multiplys 
without end, and devours at pleafure. [Others 
he imprifons in cagees to, afford him. the melody 
of their fong.] Neither. do the inhabitants of 
the waters efcape the rapacity of man. neither 
air nor water can defend againft the ingenuity, 
the art, and the deftructive industry of the hu- 
man fpecics.. -In artificial ponds, he, feeds, and 
rears.carp, tench, perch, trout, and other fpecies, 
and with them, occafiona ally, furnifhes his table 
[which even rivers and feas are conftantly drain’d 
to fupply ]. Next to man the carnivorous qua-_ 
drupeds are the moft numerous and the moft = 
ftructive. “Dil ‘ferent parts of the earth are in- 
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- felted with lions, tigers, panthers; ounceés, leo-~ 
pards, jaguards, couguars, lynxes, wild cats, 
chacalls, wolvés, hyaenas, foxes, polecats; mar- 
tins, ferrets, ermines, gluttons, bats, &c. Though 
all thefe, and many other tribes of quadrupeds, 
live folely upon blood and carnage, yet tome of 
them, as the tiger, the wolf, the hyaena, and 
many other inferior fpecies are much more fa- 
pacious and deftructive. The lion, though fur- 
rounded with prey, kils no more than he is able 
to confume : but the tiger is grofsly ferccious, 
and cruel without necesfity. Though tatiateed 
with carnage, he perpetually thirfts for blood. 
He facrificeés whole flocks of domestick animals, 
and all the wild beafts which come within the 
reach of his terrible claws. His predominant 
inflin& is a perpetual rage, a bliad and undis- 
tinguifhing ferocity, which often impel him to 
devour his own young, and to tear their mother 
in pieceés, when fhe attempts to defend ther. 
He tears the body for no other purpofe than to 
plunge his head into it, and to drink large 
draughts of blood.”* | 


* Smellies Philofophy of natural history, i, 3°75, &c. Though 
this fanguinary and ferocious monfter muft be admited: within 
the pale of nature, is.it posfible’ to'conceive the necesfity of its 
exiftence ? 
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All thefe carnivorous and rapacious monfters 
are apt and eager to devour a man whenever he 
comes within the reach. ‘¢ The wolf, whofe 
ufual and natural food is every liveing creature, 
when his hunger 1s extreme, lofeés all idea of 
fear, attacks women and children, and fometimes 
men. Wolves are even fond of human fleth. 
‘They have been known to follow armys, to come 
in troops to the field of battle, where bodys are 
carelefsly inter’d, to tear them up, and devour 
them with an infatiable avidity ; and, when once 
accustom’d to human fleth, they ever after attack 
men, prefer the fhepherd to the flock, devour 
women and carry off children.””* - 

_ & All birds of prey exhibit an obduracy anda 
ferociousnefs of dispofition, while the other kinds 
[upon which they prey] are mild, cheerful, and 
gentle, in their afpect and manners.’’+ ; 

_ &¢ Every inhabitant of the waters depends for 
its existence upon rapine and defiruction. The 
life of every fith, from the fmalleft to the greateft, 
is one continue’d fcene of hostility, violence and 


* 1bt. 1s 8 G0s | 

+ The flying fith which is provideed with wings, to enable 
it to evade its marine perfecutors, the {hark and albicore, — 
upon its takeing to flight, is immediately asfail’d and devour’d 
by its a¢rial enemys, the pelican and albatrofs. 
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evafion, ... Even the oyster, the fcallop, and the 
muscle, lye in ambufh, with their thels open, 
and, when a fmall fifh comes in conta@ with 
them, infantly clofe their fhels upon it, and de- 
-vour at leifure their imprifon’d prey....Shoals of 
one fpecies of fith follow, with unweary’d ardour, 
thofe of another, through vaft traéts of the 
ocean. ‘The cod purfues the whiteing from the 
banks of Newfoundland to the fouthern coafts 
of Spain,* Man is not the onely animal that 
makes war with his own {pecies. Quadrupeds, 
birds, fifhes, infects, independently of their ap- 
petite for food, occafionally fight and kil each 
other.’’ + : 

« The noxious multiplication of fhel-fithes, 
which are extremely prolifick, is check’d by 
numberlefs enemys. ‘The animals call’d trochi 
fix themfelves upon an oyster or a muscle, bore 
through the fhel with their trunk, and devour _ 
their prey at leifure. In this cruel occupation Hie. 
trochus often continues for days, and even weeks, : 
before the life of the animal attack’dis fully ex- . 
tinguifh’d.”{ A fufficient proof there is neither 
benevolence nor intention in nature. , 

Every animal, man, beaft, fifth, fowl, appears 
to be infefted by one or more {pecies of lice : not 


* Iie 382, Hiv 383. Tbh. 396. 
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lefs than three being natural and peculiar to man. 
He is indeed, occafionally, fubje& to a difeafe 
call’d the morbus pediculofus, in which he is de- 
your’d by lice: of which there have been many 
inftanceés.—In mott if not all hot countrys, man 
is perpetually tormented by and the prey of di- 
yers infeéts, which render his exiftence miferable 
and precarious; the mosquitos, for inftance, 
gnats, chigers, ants, and numberlefs others, 
equally fanguinary, poifonous, and malignant; 
- without their helplefs prey being able to prote& 
himfelf either by night or day, bed or board: 
their flings and bites, in numerous cafeés, being 
deadly, excruciateing and incurable; and de- 
fign’d, by nature, for the perpetual plague, tor- 
ment, mifery and defiruction of the mage of god. 
From worms, likewife, no human being is, pro- 
bablely, exempt, either alive or dead ; which in- 
fet and prove fatal to half the children born, 
{weeping them off the flage of life at an early 
and immature period, in a propertion beyond - 
that of any other {pecies. The dog is the nae 
tural enemy to, the cat, the cat to the rat and 
moufe, the hound to the hare, the pointer to the 
partridge, the fox to the goofe, the ferret to the 
rabbit, the {pider to the fly: the whole animal 
creation being a fystem for the expre{s purpofe 
of preying upon each other, and for their mu- 
tual mifery and deftruction. 
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The number of animals, createéd, originateéd, 
and intended, for the fole proper. ufe and be- 


nefit of man; as he foolifhly, conceives, confilts, — 


in all probability, from the largeéft to the leaft, 
fromthe huge elephant to the minuteéft object of 
a microfcope, of many millions, billions, trillions, 
of which, peradventure, not one fingle thoufand 
becomes the prey of man, while many more ex- 
ercile, by nature, upon this favour’d being, the 


lord of the creation, that right which he boaits » 


to have receive’d froin his god, and torment and 
devour him, without ceremony. 

For man to have a juft and perfpicuous idea 
of the bountys of nature, he fhould vifit hospi- 
tals, and not chutches. Of thefe bountys we 
are fupply’d by the divine Milton with an ample 
and fhocking catalogue, as exhibited to Adam 
by the favourite archangel of the allmighty power, 
foon after the creation ; to convince him of the 
_ hapynefs provideéd for himfelf and his pofterity, 
which was to réplénifh the world. 


— “ Immediately a place 

Before his eyes appear’d; fad, noifom, dark, 
A lazar-houfe it feem’d; wherein were lay’d 
Numbers of all diseafe’d: all maladys 

Of ghaftly fpafm, or racking torture, qualms, 
Of heart-fick agony, all feverous kinds, 
Convullions, epilepfys, fierce catarrhs, 
Intestine fone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, | 
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aa Daemoniack phrenzy, mopeing melancholy, 
And moon-ftruck madnefs, pineing atrophy, 
Marasmus, and wide-wafteing peftilence, 
_ Dropfies and afthmas, and joint-racking rheums.’’* 


© The onely mode in which man or brute can 
be ufeful or hapy, with refpect either to the ge- 
nerality or to the individual, is to be juft, mild, 
mercyful, benevolent, humane, or, at leaft, in- 
nocent or harmlefs, whether fuch qualitys be na- 
tural or not ; but if the prefent fystem of murder, 
bloodfhed, cruelty, malignance, and mischief, 
fhould continue, it would be better that fuch 
diabolical monfters fhould ceafe to exift : 


© Let heaven kifs earth! Now let not Natures hand 
. Keep the wild flood confine’d! Let order dye! 
_ And let this world no longer be a ftage, 
To feed contention in a lingering a& ; 
~ But let one fpirit of the firft-born Cain 
- Reign in all bofoms, that, each heart being fet 
On bloody actions, the rude fcene may end, 
And darknefs be the buryer of the dead.” 


Shakfpeare, Second part of Henry IV, 


FO ILE TC TID. 


* Paradife loft, B. 31. 
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‘Luz two mot general distinctions of the car- 
nivorous tribes of quadrupeds are deduce’d, one 
from the figure of the teeth, and the other from 
the conformation of the intestines. The ani- 
mals that fubfift on vegetables have all of them 
blunt teeth, as the horfe, the ox, the fheep, and 
the hare; but the teeth of animals naturally care 
nivorous are fharp, as thofe of the cat, the dog, 
the wolf and the fox. As to the intestines the: 
frugivorous have fome, fuch as the colon, which’ 
are not to be found in thecarnivorous. Itfeems,. 
therefor, that, the teeth and intestines of man’ 
being like thofe of frugivorous animals, he fhould, 
naturally, be range’d in this clafs. This question 
is not onely confirm’d by anatomical obferva-' 


tions, but is greatly favour’d by the monuments 
of antiquity,* 


_* Rousfeau, Disfertation on’ the inequality of mankind, 
note 5. The-hypothefis of Buffon on this fubjeé is fatis- 
factoryly confuteed by doctor Sparrman, in his Voyage to the 
cape of Good-bope, il. 227, &c. 
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_ Quadrupeds of the hog kind, like the rapa- 
cious kinds, are found to have fhort intestines, 
their hoofs, allfo, though cloveen to the fight, 
- wil, upon anatontical infpection, appear to be 
fupply’d with bones like beafts of prey ; and the 
number of their teats, allfo, increafe the fimili- 
tude: on the other hand, in a natural ftate, 
they live upon vegetables, and feldom feck after 
animal. food, except when urge’d by necesfity. 
They offend no other animal of the foreft, at the 
fame time that they are furnifh’d with arms to 
terrify the braveeft.* | 

From the tendernefs of mans fkin, and the 
great care that is require’d, for years together, 
to rear him; fromm the make of his jaws, the 
evennefs of his teeth, the breadth of his nails, 
and the flightnefs of both, it is not, in Mandex 
villes. opinion, that Nature fhould have defign’d 
him. for rapine.¢ 

One proof, fays Rousfeau; that the tafte ab 
meat is not natural to thie human palate, is the: 
indifference which children have for that kind: 
_ of food, and the preference they give to vegeta+ 
‘ble aliments, fuch as milk-meats, pastry, fruit, 


‘ore 


* Gold{mith's History of the earthy. iv, 201, 274. 
+ Fable of the bees; 1, 226. » shies 


~N 
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ce, * [which, certainly, agree with them 
better. ] + . : 

Lord Monboddo fays, ‘¢ though i think that 
man has, from nature, the capacity of liveing, 
either by prey, or upon the fruits of the earth, 
It appears to me, that, by nature, and in his ori- 
ginal ftate, he is a frugivorous animal, and that 
he only becomes an animal of prey reg acquire’d 
habit. * 


* Emilius, i, 286. Brasfavolus reports, of the younger 
daughter of Frederick, king of Naples, that the could not eat 
any kind of fleth, nor fo much as tafte of it; and, as oft as fhe 
put any bit of it into her mouth, fhe was feize’d with a vehe- 
ment fyncopé, and falling to the earth, and rolling herfelf 
thereupon, would lamentablely fhriek out. This fhe would 
continue to do for the fpace of half an hour, after fhe was re- 
turn’d to herfelf. (Turners Hiflory of remarkable providences, 
1697, fo. part 2,-c. 2, § 6.) 

+ Of males and females, chriften’d, within the general bil 
of mortality, from December 9, 1800, to December 15, 180r, 


were in all - ~ ~ - apres 17814 
Whereof dye’d under two yearsofage - 5395 
a between two and five - 2063 , 

7458 


fo that near oe of thefe tender care perith in the firft 
five years of their life; moft likely in confequence of their bee 
ing ftuf’d with fiefh-meat, which is unnatural to them, and, 
cannot be digefted at fo early an age : this horrid practice gives 
rife to.a variety of fatal difeafees, which carry them off; nor 
can fuch a numerous obituary be imputeédto any other caules, 


3 
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No argument in fact, can be lefs decifive, or . 
more fallacious, than that deduce’d from the ca- - 
nine teeth of the human jaw. The kanguroo, 
an animal of the gerboa kind, has canine teeth, 
and yet its onely food, at leaft the onely food it 
is known to eat, is grafs.¥ There was once an 
ape in the French kings cabinet with twenty- 
eight tecth, of which four were what we call ca- 
nine, refembleing thofe of the human fpecies. 
~ Neverthelefs, thefe apes feed entirely upon fruit ; 
our canine teeth, therefor, are no proof that man 
is naturally carnivorous. , 

The ourang-outang, or pongo, defcribe’d by 
Battel, which refembles man more nearly, and 
is furnifh’d with a much greater fhare of fagacity, 
and appearance of reafon, than any other animal 
but man, never meddles with animal flefh, but 
lives on nuts and other wild fruits.t Neither 
are baboons, which bear fome, though lefs, re- 
’ femblance,. to the human fpecies, at all carni- 
vorous ; they principally feed upon fruits, roots, 


* Goldfmiths History of the earth, iv. 351. 

}+ Rousfeau, On the inequality of mankind, note 10. The 
animal of this kind disfected by doctor Tyfon, had two dentes 
ganini, asinaman, ‘* The teeth,” he fays, “of the cynoce- 
pbali [baboons] are like a dogs ; thofe of our pygmie exactly 
refembled a mans. It had, alfo, intestines like thofe of a » 
moan.” (See his nei sigee 8c. Pe 65, 7) 
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and corn.* This is true of all the ape or 
monkey genus, except man.f 

That animal food is eaten, masticateéd, and 
digefted by, and ferves for the nourifhment of 
the human fpecies, proves nothing at all. 
-Horfeés, fheep, and oxen, are univerfally allow’d 
to be herbivorous animals; and yet there are in- 
ftancees of their gradually quiting their ufual 
_ aliment, and learning to live upon flefh.{ A 


i Goldfmith, IV.’ 201, 214. : 

+ Sparrmans Voyage, il. 2275 wd fee before, in chap.’ 1. 

+ The Gauls fed their oxen and horfees with fith; and fo 
did the Paeonians, mention’d by Herodotus,. Diomedes, king 
of Thrace, kil’d by Hercules, fed his mares with the fleth of 
miferable ftrangers, cut in pieceés for the purpofe, which 
made them fo fierce and unmanageable that they were oblige’d 
to be kept in ftalls of brafs, and tye’d up in iron chains (Dio- 
dorus, B. 4, c. t.) African horfeés frequently eat their own 
dung; and numbers have been deftroy’d in confequence of 
takeing into their ftomach vaft quantitys of flinty fand (Bar- 
rows Travels, p. 103). Doctor Tyfonspyomis would eat | 
any thing it faw men eating; though its natural food muft 
have been fruits and the like. In the manor of Northland in 
Norway, the people mix cods heads and fifh-bones among the 
provender, which the cows eat with a good relith ; nay, the 
Norwegian cows wil greedyly eat flefh, and gnaw the bones 
with their teeth, like dogs and other carnivorous animals, 
The peafants fometimes regale them with pickle’d her- 
rings. (Smolletts Prefent fate of all nations, i, 78.) In 
fome parts of Arabia, allfo, cattle are fed with fith. (Oving- 
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young wood-pigeon, even, a fpecies of bird, 
which is univerfally known to feed upon any 
thing rather than fleth, has, by dint of hunger, 
been brought to relifh flefh. fo as to refufe 


tons Voyage to Surat, p. 425.) “ That nourifhment,” fays 
Goldfmith, “ which is prepareéd by the hand of man, chofen 
not tothc appetites of domestick animals, but to {uit hisowncon- 
venience, produces a number of distinctions, that are not to be 
found among the favage animals. Thefe, at firft, were but 
accidental, but, in time, became hereditary ; and a,new race 
of artificial monfters are propagated, rather to anfwer the pur- 
 pofe of human pleafure, than their own convenience. In 
fhort, their very appetites may be changed, and thofe that feed 
only upon grafs, may be rendered carnivorous. I have feen 
a fheep,’” he ads, ‘* that would eat flefh, and‘ a’ horfe that was 
fond: of oyfters.”? (Hiffory of tbe earth, ii, 327.) In the 
Oracle for January 6, 1790, 18 an account of a horfe devour- 
ing a fheep. The latter animal, when conftrain’d by hunger, 
wil certainly eat fleth, or any thing it can get. “ A gentle. 
man living about Ballaneah, im the countie of Cavan [in Ire- 
land], took great pains to fave his theep [in a great fall of 
fnow, 1635], yet misfed eleven of them. Some dayes'after, 
being come forth to courfe, his man faw from a farre off, upon 
a hill, in a hollow place of a rock, fomething alive and 
ftirring...‘ and’ comming near they found it was the loft theep; 
the which had fheer eaten away all the wool from one anothers 
back...and, which is more.wonderfull, one of them being dead, 
the reft did eat her fleth, leaving nothing but the bare bones.” 
Boates Natural hifory, p. 174.) See. allfo Hearnes Fourney 
inte the northerm ocean, p. 244.) Dogs, on the contrary, 
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every other kind of fustenance, even grain, of 
which it is naturally fo fond,* 

“ You afk of me,” fays Plutarch, writeing to 
one of his friends, “* for what reafon it was that 
Pythagoras abftain’d from eating flefh: i for my 
part do much admire in what humour, with what 
foul, or reafon, the firft man 


—touch'd flaughter avith bis mouth, 
And reach’d to ’s lips the flefb of a dead animate = 


and having fet people courfeés of ghaftly corpfeés 
and ghofts, could give thofe parts the names of 
meat and victuals, that buta little before low’d, 
ery’d, move’d and faw; how his fight could en- 

dure the blood of flaughter’d, flay’d and man- 
gle’d bodys ; how his fmel could bear their fcent, 
and how the very nastynefs hapen’d not to offend 
the tate, while it chew’d the fores of others, and 
participateéd of the faps and juiceés of deadly 
wounds... That it is not natural to mankind to 
feed on fleth, we firft of all demonftrate from 


fuppofe’d to be naturally a carnivorous animal, may be fup- 
ported entirely by vegetable food. (See Sparrmans Voyage, 
ii, 230. ) | 

* Spallanzani, Disfertation iv. Such changeés, he obferves, 
wil not excite-the {malleft degree of furprize in thofe who. know 
that, of the various kinds of food, ufe'd by man and animals, 
the gelatinous part fupplys the nutriment, and that this exifts 
alike i in vegetables and aninials. 
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the very fhape and figure of the body: for’a 
human body no way refembles thofe that are 
born for rapine : it hath no hawk-bil; no fharp 
talon ; no roughnefs of teeth; no fuch ftrength 
of ftomach, or heat of digestion, as can be fuf- 
ficient to convert or alter fuch heavy and flefhy 
fare: but even from this, that is, the fmoothnefs 
of the tongue, and the flownels of the ftomach to 
digeft, nature feems to disclaim all pretence to 
flefhy victuals : but, if you wil contend that you 
yourfelf was born to an inclination to fuch food 
as you have now a mind to eat; do you, then, 
yourfelf, kil what you would eat: but do it your 
own felf, without the help of a cleaver, mallet 
or ax; as wolves, bears, and lions do, who kil 
‘and eat at once. Rend an ox with thy teeth ; 
worry a hog with thy mouth; tear a lamb in 
pieceés ; and fall on and eat it alive as they do: 
but, if thou had’ft rather ftay until what thou 
eateft is become dead, and art Joth:to force a 
foul out of its body, why, then, do’ft thou, againft © 
nature, eat an animate thing ? Nay, there is no 
one that is wiling to eat even a lifelefs and a. 
dead thing as it 1s, but they boil it, and roaft it,-: 
and alter it by fire and medicines, that the palate, 
being thereby deceive’d, may admit of fuch un- 
_ couth fare,”* 


* Of cating flefh, tra 1. 
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«© One proof, that the tafte of meat is not natu. 
ral to the human palate, is the indifference which 
childeren have for that kind of food. and the pre- 
ference they give to vegetable aliments, fuch as 
-fnilk-meats, paftry, fruit, @c. It is of the ut- 
moft confequence not to vitiate this primitive 
taftein childeren to make themcarnivorous. Were 
‘even their health not concern’d, it would be ex- 
pedient, on account of their dispofition and cha- 
racter; for itis fufficiently clear from experience, 
that thofe people who are greateatersof meat, are, 
in general, more ferocious and cruel than other 
men. This obfervation holds good of all times 
and all placeés: the Engleifh barbarity is wel 
known, whereas the Gaures [who abftain from 
flefh| are, on the contrary, the meekeft creatures 
in the world. All favagecs are cruel; and, as 
their manners do not tend to nas it is plain 
it muft arife from their aliments.”* . 

“| have fometimes,” fays doctor Cheyne, ‘* in- 
dulge’d a conjecture, that animal food, in the 
original frame of our nature, * was’ not intended 
for human creatures. ‘They feem to me neither 
to have thefe {trong and fit organs for digefting 
it (at leaft, fuch as birds and beafts of prey have 
* that’ live on flefh); nor, naturally to have 


ie 


* Rousfeau, Lmilius, i, 286. 
E 
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thofe voracious and bruteifh appetites that require 
anima! food ; nor thofe cruel and hard hearts, or 
thofe diabolical pasfions, which could eafeyly fuf- 
fer them to tear and deftroy their fellow-crea- 
tures ; at leaft, not in the firft and early agees.”* 

“ To fee the convulfions, agonys, and tortures 
of a poor fellow-creature,”’ exclaims this fenfible, 
juft, humane and feeling phyfician, “ whom they 
cannot reftore nor recompenfe, dyeing to gratify 
luxury, and feratch callous and rank organs, 
muft require a rocky heart, and a great degree 
of cruelty and ferocity. I cannot find,” he ads, 
*‘ any great difference, on the foot of natural» 
reafon and equity onely, between feeding on hu- 
man flefh, and feeding on brute animal flefh, 
“‘exeept custom and example. I believe fome 
rational creatures would fuffer lefs in being fairly 
butcher’d than a ftrong ox, or red deer; and, 
‘in natural morality and justice, the degrees of 
pain here make the esfential difference.”’+ 


* Esfay on bealth, p.92. He muft refer to a ftate of na+ 
ture, as no beaft of prey is fo. wantonly and malignantly cruel - 
as man in fociety, whether Chriftian or Mahometan ; and 
yet he has neither the teeth nor fangs of a ce nor the beak 

_or claws of a vulture. 

+ Esfay on regimen, p. 70. Our immortal Shakfpeare was 

of the {ame opinion : Re 
« And the poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal fufferance finds a pang-as great 
As when a giant dyes.” Meafure for Meafure. 
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<< Among: other dreadful and disguiting 
imageés, which custom has render’d familiar, are 
thofe which arife from eating animal food; he 
who has-ever turn’d with abhorrence from the 
feleton of a beaft, which has been pick’d whole 
by birds or vermin, mult confefs that habit onely 
could have enable’d him to endure the fight of 
the mangle’d bones and flefh of a dead carcafe, 
which every day cover his table: and he who 
reflects on the number of lives that have been 
{acrifice’d to fustain his own, fhould enquire by 
what the account ‘has been balance’d, and whe- 
ther his life is become proportionablely of more 
value by the exercife of virtue and piety, by the 
fuperior hapynefs which he has communicateéd 
to reafonable beings, and by the glory which his 
intelleét has afcribe’d to god.”’* 
© The Indian philofophers called Brachuahe® 
according to old doctor Moffet, ‘© did never, a 
great while after the flood, tafte of any fenfible 
creature : andthough Nimrod, the great hunter, 
flew many beafts, yet flefh was even then un- 
taftecd of the Babylonians, and many hundred 
years after, fay’th Herodotus : and veryly til god 
would have it fo, who-dare’d to touch with his 
lips the remnant of a dead carcafe? or to fet the 
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* Note, by doctor Hawkesworth, in his edition ef Swifis 
works. (Gullivers travels, p. 94.) 
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prey of a wolf, or the meat of a falcon, upon his 
table? Who, i fay, durft feed upon thofe mem- 
bers which lately did fee, go, bleat, low, feel, 
and rnove? Nay, tel me, can civil and human 
eyes yet abide the flaughter of an innocent beatt, 
the cuting of his throat, the mauling him on the 
head, the flaying off his fkin, the quartering and 
dismembering of his joints, the {prinkleing of his 
blood, the riping up of his veins, the endureing 
of il favours, the hearing of heavy fighs, fobs, 
and groans, the pasfionate ftrugeleing and pant- 
ing for life, which only hard-hearted butchers 
can endure to fee? Is not the earth fufficient to . 
give us meat, but that we muft alfo rend up the 
bowels of beafts, birds, and fifhes ? Yes, truely, 
there is enough in the earth to give us meat; yea, 
veryly,and choice of meats, needing either none, 
of no great preparation, which we may take 
without fear, and cut down without trembieing, 
which alfo we may mingle a hundred ways to 
GENER our tafte, and. feed on fafely to fill our 
bellys.’?’ 

The very. fight of animal food is unnatural 
and disgufling ; even the moft luxurious viands, 
place’d before the moft elegant asfemblage, 
abounding ‘with youth and beauty, remind the 


| tee et 


* Healths improvement, 1746, p. 100. The authour dye’d 
in 1604. 
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philofopher, or reflective individual, of a carrion 
carcafe by the road fide devour’d by vultures, or 
ravens ; or of a human body at a feaft of can- 
nibals.. ‘¢ At Zwartkops river,” fays Sparrman, 
‘* where we were now arrive’d, and intended to 
pafs the night, we found two farmers had got 
in before us, who were come thither in order to 
get faltand hunt. Indeed, they had allready thot 
feveral heads of game, which they had-hung up 
in large flips and fhre?s on the bufhes, waggons 
and fenceés, in order to dry it in the fun, .. From 
this flefh there was diffufe’d round about the 
fpot, not only a crude and rank fmel, but, like- 
wif, a putrid ftench, from fuch parts of it as 
had arrive’d at the ftate of putrefaction; and the 
farmers wives and childeren, together with the 
Hottentots who had accompany’d them, were 
employ’d, fome in feafting upon it, others in 
fleeping, and others again in careing away a great 
number of birds of prey, which hover’d round 
about them, and over their heads, in order to 
‘fteal away the flefh. This horrid fpectacle, of 
fo many carnivorous human creatures, awaken'd 
in me a lively rememberance of the cannibals in 
New-Zealand, and had very nearly tukeén away 
our appetites fora meat fupper, fo that werefolve’d 
to bear with our hunger that night as wel as we 
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could.”* This, filthy as it was, could not be 
more fo than the festive entertainments of our 
nobility and great epicures, where, if you admire 
tastey eating, you have the high-flavour’d hogo of 
ftinking venifon, and the exquifite ftench of rot. 
en and maggoty cheefe; the elecant and accom- 
plifh’d guefts wafhing, at the clofe, of their fa- 
voury repaft, their dirty maws, in pure water, 
which, render’d fufficiently foul and filthy, they 
fpurt back into blue or purple clouded recep- 
tacles, in order to conccal their nastynefs ; 
which outdoes, in Ey. the yahoos of the 
Houy hag 


“ See matter next, with various life endued, 
Prefs to one centre ftil the general good. 
See dyeing vegetables life fustain, 
See life disfolveing vegetate again: 
All forms that perifh other forms fupply 
(By turns we catch the vital breath and dye) 3 
Like bubbles on the fea of matter born, 
They rife, they break, and to that fea return. 
Nothing is foreign: parts relate to whole ; 
One all- -extending, all-preferveing foul 
Conneéts each being, greateft with the leaft ; 
Made beaft in aid of man, and man of beatt ; 
All ferve’d, all ferveing ! nothing ftands alone, 
The chain bolds on, and where it ends unknown. 


* Voyage to the cape of Good-bope, ii, 12- 
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«: Has god, thou fool! work'd folely for thy good, 

Thy joy, thy: pastime, thy attire, thy food? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 

For him as'kindly fpread the flow’ry lawn. 

Jsit for theethe lark ascendsand fings? 

J oy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings 

Is it for thee the linnet pours nis throat ? 

Loves of his own and raptures fwel the notes 

The bounding fteed, you pompously beftride, 

Shares with his lord the pleafure and the pride: 

Is thine alone the feed that ftrews the plain? 

The birds of heaven fhal vindicate their grain : 

Thine the ful harveft of the golden year ? 

Part pays, and juftly, the deferveing fteer s 

The hog, that plows not nor obeys thy call, 

Lives on the labours of this lord of all. 

«‘ Know, Natures children all divide her care ; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm’d a bear. 
While man‘exclaims, ‘“ See all things for my ufe!”” 
s¢ See man for mine!” replysa pamper'd goofe ; 
And juft as fhort of reafon he muft fall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for all, 

‘‘ Nor think, in Natures sTATE they blindly trod ; 
The ftate of nature was the reign of god: 

Self-love and focial at her birth began, 

DVnion the bond of all things, and of man. 

Pride then was not ; nor arts, that pride to aids 

Man walk’d with beaft, joint tenant of the fhade; 
‘The fame his table, and the fame his bed ; 

No murder clothe’d him, and no murder fed. ... 

Ah! how unlike the man of times to come! : 
Of half that live the butcher and the tomb; | 

Who, foe to nature, hears the general groan, 

Murders their {pecies, and betrays his own. 


4 
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But juft diseafe to luxury fucceeds, 

And every death its own avengeer breeds ; 
The fury-pasfions from that blood began, 
And turn’d on man a flerceér favage, man.” * 


* Popes Es/ay on man, epis. ili, y. 12, ee 
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ANIMAL FOOD NOT .NECESSARY FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF STRENGTH OR CORPULENCY. 


“ 


Anonc the many pretenceés to which men 
are driveén to defend or palliate a practice at 
which human nature, when divefted of the ha- 
bits and prejudicees of fociety, would not fail 
to revolt, it is not one of the leat trite and 
| hackney’d, that, to fuch as are compel’d or ac- 
custom’d to a laborious or active life, animal 
food is abfolutely necesfary, without which they 
would be allmoft, if not alltogether, unable to 
discharge ‘the dutys require’d in their refpective 
ftations. This, however, like the reft, is a 
mere. naked asfertion ; for which, at leaft, the 
onely argument that can be adduce’d is that men 
ufe’d to hard labour, or uncommon exertions, 
require a greater proportion of food, and that, 
perhap, of a more nutritive or fubftantial nature, 
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than thofe who are not: which, though an indis- 
putable fact, wil, by n no means, prove what it is 
brought to do. 

Evidence of a fatisfactory and convinceing 
nature has been allready adduce’d that, in what 
aré call’d the early sgeés of mankind, the ufe 
of animal food was totally unknown ; and that, — 
in fome countrys, it remains fo to this day: 
whence they are univerfally fuppofe’d to have 
been, at that period, a more ftout, healthy, ro- 
buft and active race, than has eyer exifted fince 
animal food was adopted, , 
~ Gluttony, luxury, and prejudice, no doubt, 
are not to be reafon'd with. It may, however, 
be demonftrateéd, that a vegetable diet is, fo 
far from being lefs, even much more, favorable 
and conducive to ftrength and vigour than ani- 
mal food. It is wel known to be not the 
quantity of any thing takeén into the ftomach, 
but the degree of nutriment derive’d from it, 
the quantity of chyle takeén up by the lacteals, 
and thence transmited into the fystem, to which 
the body is indebted for ftrength and vigour. 
That fpecies of food, therefor, of which a given 
quantity producets the greateft proportion of 
chyle, muft, of courfe, be the moft nutritious 
and invigorateing: and this appears to be the 
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cafe with good wheaten-bread ; which is fo juftly 
term’d the ftaf of life, as being fufficient for’ all 
its purpofees. ‘ Some,” fays doctor Cheyne, 
_ have affirm’d, that nothine but folid food can 
nourifh, and that broths, foups, milk, and fuch 
aqueous food, weaken, walte and liquefy, the 
conftitution and habit: but thefe are poor philo- 
fophers; for, in truth and realty, no food can 
nourifh, z ¢. increafe the quantity of flefh and 
blood, [and] fupply the wafte of action and 
liveing, and the necesfary fecretions, but what 
is liquid and extremely thin, and whey wil 
nourifh more quickly than dcef, though not fo 
- durerablely, as is known to every one who under- 
ftands the animal ceconomy. Let one fwallow 
down what he wil, that part of it which 
nourifh’d mutt be thiner and more Aluid than the 
whey of affes milk; nay, posfiblely, as thin as 
yapour, elfe it can never enter the lacteals (the 
onely pasfageés by which nourifhment, or new 
‘chyle can get into the blood), or, at leaft, pafs 
through fome of the extremely minute canals, 
much lefs than a hair: the reft onely {cratches 
[or tickles] the palate, and the organs of fenfe, | 
and poifons the world afterward.”* 


* Method of cure, p. 226. 
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Digestion is explain’d by doctor Arbuthnot 
to be a fermentation begun, becaufe, he fays, 
there are all the requifites of fuch a fermenta- 
tion, becaufe that requires a greater time than 
the continuance of the aliment in the ftomach. 
Vegetable putrefaction, for the reafons he gives, 
relembles very much animal digestion. By 
mastication, faliva, the attrition of the folid 
parts, or inward coats, of the ftomach, the gall 
or bile, the pancreatick juice, and.the action of 


a disfolvent liquor, asfifted with heat, the ali- . 


ment is converted into a’fort of chyle (a refem- 
blance of milk or whey), and, pafsing through 
the mefeniery, is receive’d into the veins, by 
means of the thoracick duct and the lacteals, be- 
comes finally blood. As the nutriment, there- 
for, of the body depends entirely on the quantity 
of chyle, animals, watch take a lJargeer portion 
of aliment by the mouth, may be lefs nour:fh’d 
than thofe which take a fmalle: : for, according 
to the force of the chylopoetick organs, a largeer 
or Jefs quantity of chyle may be extracted from 
the fame quantity of food. * There is, of courfe, 
no esfential difference in the quality of chyle, 


* Esfay concerning aliments, p. 1, 4,8, 19, ec. See, allfo, 
doctor Cheynes Natural method of curing diseafes, p. 22, Ge. 


— 
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whether produce’d by the digestion of animal 
fubftanceés, or by that of vegetables, though 
there may be much in the quantiry.* All ani- 
mals, in fact, are made, immediately or me- 
diately, of vegetables, or of animals that are 


. fed on vegetables ; and vegetables, therefor, are 


proper enough to repair animals, as being nearly 
of the fame fpecifick gravity with animal fub- 
{tanceés, {pirit, water, falt, oil, earth.+ Animal 
fubftanceés, doctor Arbuthnot obierves, are more 
nourifhing, and more eafeyly transmutable into 
animal juiceés, than vegetable ; and, therefor, he 
fays, a vegetable diet is more proper for fome 
conftitutions, as being lefs nourifhing; though he ~ 
allows fome vegetables, as carrots and turnips, 
are fattening to animals which live onely on ve- 
getables: and, elfewhere remarks, there may 


* Animal fubftanceés di(fr from vegetables in two things: 
firt, in that being reduced to afhes, they are perfectly in- 
fipid: all animal falts, being volatile, flying off with great 
heat: fecondly, in that there is no fincere «cid in any animal 


»juice, (P. 64). Animal fubftanceés, therefor, are all alka- 


lescent ; of vegetable fubftance’s, fome are acid, other alka- 
lescent, (P. 105). e 
F £51, p. 42. 
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be a ftronger broth made of vegetables than any 
gravy-foup.* | 

In the memoirs of the royal academy for the 
year 1730, M. Geoffroy has giveen a method. 
for determincing the proportion of nourifhment;, 
or true matter of the flefh and blood, contain’d 
in any fort of food. He took a pound of meat 
that had been free’d from the fat, bones and 
cartilageés, and boil’d it for a determine’d time, 
in a clofe vesfel, with three pints of water; then, 
pouring off the liquor, he aded the fame quantity 
of water, boiling it again for the fame time, and 
this operation he repeated fix feveral times, fo 
that the laft liquor appear’d, both in {mel, trial 
and tafte, to be little different from common 
water. Then, puting all the liquor together, 
and filtrateing, to feparate the too grofs particles, | 
he evaporateed it over a flow fire, til it was 
brought to an extra of a pretty moderate con- 
fistence. This experiment was made upon fe- 
veral forts of food, the refult of which is con- 
tain’d in the following table: 


* Ibi, p. 181, 180. 
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A pound of beef. . 


veal . 
mutton 
lamb . 


chicken . . 
pigeon .. 
pheafant. . 
partridge , 


e 
e e 
J 
@ 


calves-feet 


carp . . 
whey 


bread... oe J 
According to this table, the proportion of 
nourifhment contain’d in thefe foods wil be as 


follows: 
beef . . 
a | ae’ 
mutton . 
jamb. . 
chicken . 
pigeon . 
pheafant . 
partridge 
calves-feet 
carp. . 
whey .. 
bread . . 


any other fpecies. 


6 


9 


+. 33.* 
So that common houfehold bread has nearly 
three times the nutritive quantity of food above 


oS 
Yielded of extract 
sinaaia! 
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*® Doctor Cheynes Natural method of curing diseafes, p. 54> 
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The reflections of M. De Saint-Pierre, re- 
fpecting the ufe of bread, become of fuch abfo- 
lute necesfiry over all Europe, may be here fub- 
_Join’d: “ Who would believe,” he fays, “ that 
it is an aliment of luxury? Of all thofe which 
are ferve’d up on the-table of man, though it be 
the moft Common, and even when markets are 
at the loweft, there is none which cofts fo dear. 
The grain of which it is made, is of all vege | 
table productions, that which demands moft cul- 
ture, machinery and handleing. Before it is caft ~ 
into the ground, there muft be ploughs to til the 
ground, harrows to break the clods, dunghils to — 
manure it. When it begins to grow, it muft be 
weeded ; when come to maturity, the fickle muft 
be employ’d to cut it down; flails, fanners, bags, 
barns, to thrafh it out, to winnow it, and to 
ftore it up; mils to reduce it to flour, to bolt it, 
and to fift it; bake-houfeés, where it muft be 
kneaded, leaven’d, bake’d, and converted into 
bread. Veryly man never could have exifted on 
the earth, had he been under the necesfity of 
deriveing his firft nutriment from the corn. plant. 
It is no where found indigenous. Nay, its grain, 
from the form and fize, appears much better 
adapted to the beak of granivorous birds than to 
the mouth of man. Not fo much as the twentyeth 
part of mankind eats bread. Allmoft all the 


a 
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people of Afia live on rice, more prolifick than 
the corn-plant, and which needs no other pre- 
paration but to be ftrip’d of its pellicle, and 
boil’d. Africa lives on millet; America on ma- 
nioc, potatos, and other roots. Even thefe fub- 
ftanceés were not the primitive aliment of man. 
Nature prefented to him at firft his food allready 
drefs’d, in the fruits of trees ; fhe place’d, prin- 
cipally, for this purpofe, between the tropicks, 
the banana and the bread-fruit; in the tempe- — 
rate zones, the ever-green oak, and efpecially 
the cheftnut-tree; and, perhap, in the frigid 
zone, the pine, whofe kernels are eatable: but, 
without quiting our own climates, the cheftnut- 
tree feems to merit the particular attention of 
our cultivatours. It produceés, without giveing 
any further trouble, a great deal more fubftan- 
tial fruit than a field of corn of the fame extent 
as its branches; it affords, befide, in its incor- 
ruptible timber, for carpenters Voie the means 
of building durable habitations.” 

_ Whether it be posfible for man, by any mean, 
either of temperance, medicine, or morality, to 
fubfift without any, or, at leaft, with a compa- 
ratively infignificant quantity of food, feems un- 


* Studies of nature (Engleith verfion), iii, 653, 
EF 
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certain; for, though the famous elixir vitae of 
the alchemifis, (which, by fupplying the ‘fuc- 
cesfive wafte of the matter and fpirit of the hu-— 
man body, was calculatecd to render it per- 
petual,) fo long fought, has not yet been. dis- 
cover’d, it is not at all imposfible, that, in a. 
more enlighten'd age, and by the advancement 
of fcience, or fome fortunate experiment, this 
invaluable medicine may be one day hit upon} 
though not, it may be, within a very fpeedy 
period; it fhould be recolleGted, at the fame 
time, that there are feveral inftanceés, recorded 
by véracious writecrs, of perfons. who have fus- ~ 
tain’d exceedinely long fafts. Not to mention 
Simeon Stilites, who fubfitted forty days, at a’ 
time, without food, in as much as his appetite is - 
generally fuppofe'd, at leaft by. the pious be- 
lievecr. to have been duely temper’d by divine 
miracle, we are not at a lofs, however, for more 
recent and authentick examples. 

In the thirty firtt of Edward the third (1355); 
there is a pardon of execution of judgement 
eranted to one Cicely de Rygeway, though in- 
dicted and condemn’d for kiling her husband, 
for that fhe had fafted for roRTy Days TocE-. 
“THER , 1h arcté prifond, without meat or drink.* 


* Plots Natural history of Staffordfbire, 287. 
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John Scot, a Scotifh man, being caft in a fuit 
of law, and knowing himfelf infolvent, took 
fanctuary in the abbey of Holyroodhoule, where, 
out of a deep discontent, he abftain’d from all 
meat and drink thirty or forty days together. 
Publick: rumour bringing this abroad, the king 
-himfelf refolve’d to have it put to trial : where- 
upon he was fhut up, in a private room in the 
castle of Edinburgh, whereunto no man had 
accefs, and had a little bread and water fet by 
him, which he was found not to have tafteéd in 
thirty-two days. This proof of his abftinence 
being giveén, he was fet at liberty, and went to 
Rome, where he gave the like proof of it to 
pope Clement the feventh ; at Venice; and, in 
his return, at London; where, inveighing again{t 
Henry the eighth, for his divorceing queen Ca- 
tharine, and his defection from the fee of Rome, 
he was thruft into prifon, where he continue’d, - 
allfo, fafting for fifty days together.* 

‘ Neither of thefe, however,” fays Plot, 
** much exceeds the perpetual faft (as one may 
call it) of one Mary Vaughton of Wigginton in 
this county, who, from her cradle, live’d with 
fo {mall a quantity both of meats and drinks, 


* [bi, 286, 
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that all people adimire’d how nature was thus fus- 
tain’d without any fenfible expanfion; fhe noe 
eating in a day a piece above the fize of half a 
crown in bread and ‘butter;. or if meat, not above 
the quantity of a pigeons leg at moft. She drank 
neither wine, ale, nor beer ; but onely water, or 
milk, or both mix’d: and of either of thefe 
fearce a fpoonful in a day; and yet fhe was a 
maiden of a frefh complexion, and healthy | 
enough: befide, as was very wel known, to 
many worthy perfons with whom fhe had live’d, 
that any greater quantitys, or different wis 
had allways made her fick.”’* 

Ia: the year 1603, was publifh’d, by: the kings. 
{pecial privilege, at London, by James Roberts, 
“* A true and admirable historie of a mayden 
of Confolens, in the province of Poictiers,. that,. 
for the {pace of three years and more, hath lived, 
and yet doth [live], without receiving either 
meat or drinke: of whom his majesty, in: per= 
fon, hath. had: the view, and (by his command). 
his beft and and chiefeft phifitians have tryed:alk 
means to find whether this faft or abftinence be 
by deceipt or no. In this history: is, alfo,. dis- 
courfed, whether a. man can. live many’ dayes, 


aa oc a eee 


ty Lbi;, 287. 
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monthes, or yeares, without receiving any fus- 
tenance.’* i abi | 
Katharine M*Leod, ‘daughter. to Donald 
M‘Leod,  farmer,) in Craig, inthe parith of 
Kincardine, Rofsfhire, an unmarry’d woman, 
age’d, in 14769, about thirty-five years, fix- 
teen years before contracted a ever, after which. 
fhe became blind. She, afterward contracted an- 
other lingering fever, of which fhe never reco- 
ver'd perfectly. . Sometime, after-this fever, her 
jaws fel, her eyelids'clofe’d, and ‘fhe loft her ap- 
petite. Her parents declare’d that, for the 
{pace of a year and three-quarters, they could 
not fay that any meat or liquid went down her 
throat, becaufe fhe had no. evacuation; and 
when they force’d open her jaws at one time, 
and femething down ber throat, fhe cough’d 
and ftrain’d as if in danger to be choak’d. One 
thing, duréing the time fhe ate and drank no- 
thing, is remarkable, that her. jaws were un- 
lock’d, and fhe recover’d her fpeech, and. res 
tain’d it for feveral days. . Whatever liquid fhe 
took, fhe immediately threw up again. Her fore- 
head. was. contracted: and wrinkle’d, her cheeks 
ful red and blooming; fhe flept a great deal, and 


* Ameses Typographical antiquities. 
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foundly’; » perfpire’d fometimes; and now and 
then emited large quantitys of blood. at the 
mouth. In the above year, fhe was in a very 
languid way, and ftil threw up. what fhe drank.* 
Many additional inftanceés, it: is. believe’d, are 
known to medical men, fome of which, if mul- 
tiplication had appear’d necesfary, might have 
been here adduce’d. 

Since a fingle fact: wil out-weigh a number 
of arguments or reafons, if it. can be prove’d that 
nations or individuals, who have forborn the-ufe 
of antmal food have, in all.refpects, been as wel 
adapted to the ‘moft active or laborious: life as 
thofe who have derive’d from it their: chief sor 
fole nutriment, ‘there can remain little doubt of 
the fallacy of the ‘above asfertion. fodhy 

The athletae, or wrestleérs, who rma In 
the publick games of Greece, before the time of 
Gnatho Dipaeéufis, the firft of them that ate ani- 
mal food, were accustom’d to eat nothing but 
fis- cheefe. : 

If we go back, fays M. pba to the firft 
aseés of Rome, we fhal find that the Romans 
live’d moftly upon roots and milk, or upon a 


* Pennants Tour in Scotland MDCCLXXII, part Ils 
London, 1775, "gto. Ap. Num. lV, 
+ Paufanias, B. 6, C, 7. 
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very coarfe kind of pottage call'd pulmentum, 
which ferve’d them for bread ; and that they ate 
flefh onely upon extraordinary occafions. Then, 
fays Seneca, were feen illuftrious. old. men, co- 
ver’d with glory and with Jaurels,, fiting by. their 
fire fides, and makeing their repafts of the roots 
which they themfelves had cultivateed, and ga- 
ther’d.in their garden... Ignorant of the art of 
ordering a feaft, they posfefs’d that-of conquer- 
ing their enemys in, war, and of governing the 
citizens in peace.* 
3 If the ule. of animal food were abfolutely. re- 
guifite to men in any fituation, it would be the 
exercife and fatigue of a military life: -but that 
it is not esfential on this occafion wil be, fufli- 
ciently prove’d. | : | 

‘As i pafs'd,’” fays Howell. in one of his 
letters, “ fome of the Pyrenev hills, 1 perceive’d. 
the poor Labradors: fome of the country-people 
live no better than brute animals: iN point: of 
food ;.for their ordinary commons is: grafg and. 
water ;.onely they have, allways, within .their 
houfecs, a/bottle of vinegar, andsanother of oil; 
and, when dinner or fupper.time comes, they, 


* The embasfadours of the Samnites found M. Curius at 
bis farm, “ith noth ig for his repaft but fome roots, which 
he ate by the corner of his fire-fide. - / 
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go abroad and gather their herbs, arid fo caft 
Vinegar and oil upon them; and wil pafs thus 
two or three days without bread or wine: yet 
are they STRONG, LUSTY MEN, and wil sTAND 
STIFLY UNDER A MUSKET.” * ’ 

In one of the Engleith regiments employ’d in 
America, dureing the war, was a German foldier, 
who had, on fome account, conceive’d an utter 
averfion to flefh-meat, of which he ufe’d to ex- 
change his mefS with any of his comrades for 
bread. ‘This man was healthy, active, and en- 
dure’d the greateft fatigues of the campaign as 
wel as any one in the regiment.+ 

The following is a ftil more fingular inftance: 
“© One Patrick O’Neale, born in the year 1647, 
marry’d his feventh wife in 1760. He ferve'd 
in the dragoons, in the feventeenth year of the 
reion of Charles IJ., and in different regiments 
til 1740, when he obtain’d his discharge. He - 
had made all the campaigns of king William 
and the duke of Marlborough. This extraordi- 
nary perfon never drank any thing ftronger than 
fmall béer, and live’d upon vegetables. Not- 
withftanding his great age (ads the account) he 


* Bor, L.23. ba git 
+ From the parol information of te captain, furname’d 
Mackenzie. 
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is wel in health, walks without a crutch, is hardly 
éver unemploy’d, and, every funday, goes to his 
parifh-church, accompany’d by his childeren, 
grandchilderen, and great-grandchilderen.” * | 

‘© The Ruffian grenadiers,” fays a letter from 
the Helder, “ are the fineeft body of men i ever 
faw, not a man is under fix feet high. » Their 
allowance confifts of eight pounds of black bread, 
four pounds of oil, and:one pound of falt, per 
man, for eight days; and were you to fee them 
you would.be.convince’d that they look as well as 
if they live’d on roaftbeef and Engleifh porter.” 

The Saracens, who, under Mahomet, and his 
immediate fuccesfours, fubdue’d a confiderable 
part of the then known world, were remarkable 
for a hardynefs of conftitution, and.a firey fpirit, 
which enable’d them to undergo the greateft fa- 
tigues, and render’d them the terrour of their 
enemys. ‘Their chief drink was water; their 
food confifted, in a great meafure, of milk, rice, 
and the fruits of the earth.t Even the great 
Omar, who was Mahomets contemporary, and 


* Citeéd by Rousfeau, from an Engleith newspaper, ina 
Rote to Emilius, 1, 48. 

+ Sun, Sep.25, 1799. 

{ Ockleys History of the Sararens, I, 311. 
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the fecond of his fuccesfours in the caliphate, 
live d entirely on: barley-bread, which he ufually 
ate with alittle fait. His onely drink was water.* 
Te is’ not hkely. that animal food would have 
render’d fuch men.more active, courageous’ or 
robuft, though it, undoubtedly,’ might have 
made them, like the bear 1 in the note, ‘more 
favage and ferocious. © | 7 

“The Bedouins, jor modern Arabs of the de- 
fart; are a moft alert and military race, and yet, 
“ig is an undoubted faét, that thé quantity of 
food ufually' confume’d by the greateft part of 
them does not exceed fixe ouncees aday. Six or 
feven dates, foak’d in’ melted butter, ferve a 
man a whole°day, and he’ efteems himfelf hapy, 
when he’ean'ad'a fi nal quantity of coarfe flour, 
or a little ball of rice.’ > 1D SAGE 

Thofe, who exércifé the laborious em ployment 
‘of couriers in Barbary, travel on foot a journey 
of three or four hundred miles a day, without 
takeing any other nourifhment than a little bread, 
or a few figs, and fome- water, and have‘ no 
ether fhelter at night than a tree: and yet it. is 


- 


* Ibi, 317. 
t+ YVolneys Travels, I ».393- 
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wonderful, with what alacrity and perfeverance, 
thefe peopie perform the moft fatigueing jour- 
néys at all feafons of the year.* Drrgtss 
_* T wonder’d,”’ fays Busbequius, who, haveing 
a°mind to pafs through thesfhambles of the 
‘Turkith camp, that he might fee what flefh was 
fold there, faw onely four‘or five wethers.at moft 
hung up; they were the fhambles of the janizarys, 
who were, at leaft, 4000,/|*‘ fovlittle flefh could 
fuffice fo many and was anfwer’d,. they ufe’d 
but little flefh, but great part of their diet. was 
brought from Conftantinople. Wheni demanded 
what that was, they fhew’d:me a janizary, near 
at hand, who was lyeing down, and boiling tur- 
nips, leeks, garlick, parfnips, and cucumbers. 
He feafon’d them with falt and. vinegar; and, 
hunger being his’ beft fauce, ate them as heartily 
as if they had been partridge or pheafant.” + 
‘This temperance, as Grelot obferves, is of 
great advantage to the Turks, efpecially in:war. 
For they never burthen their camp with any other 
provifions than rice, butter, or fome few dry’d 
fruits, €fc.; and, at home, a tun of rice, with a 
fmall quantity of butter and dry’d fruits wil ferve 


ie 


* Y.emprieres Tour to Morocco, p. 303. 
+ Travels in Turkey, p. 196. 
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a@ numerous family for a whole twelvemonth. 
For my part, he ads, i cannot attribute the 
ftrength and plumpnefs of the Levantines to any 
other caufe than their temperance.* . 

The Vartars are ftout,” hardy,» {pirited ae 
fearlefs ; and no people can be more abftemious. 
Millet and mares-milk» is their habitual food, 
and yet they are exceedingly carnivorous.} The 
Tartar foldier, with his fifty days provifion, in 
a bag of roafted millet, endures, without a mur 
mur, the feveritys of a long winter-campaign, 
of which the mildeft-and leaft fatigueing day not 
all the boafted beef and pudding of an Engleifh 
dragoon would enable him to fupport.f 

The Negros, it is wel known, are a moft ftout 
and vigorous race: their food ts, chiefly, if not 
wholely, rice, millet, and other vegetables. {) 

The Negro inhabitants of the Philippine-ilands, 
who are thought to be the. avorigines of the 
country, are a {trong and nervous people: the 
fruits and- roots they find in the woods are their 


* Voyage to Conftantinople, p. 241. 

+ Memoirs of baron de Tott,1,66. That is, they are ra- 
venous devourers of a dead horfe, but wil not, except on fe- 
lemn occaficns, kil one for the purpofe of food. 

+ bi, 1, 766: 

|| Adanfons Voyage to Senegal. 
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onely food. The Spaniards have attempted to 

reduce them to fubjection without effect.* 
The Gentoos, indeed, who abfiain from ani- 
mal food, are, generally fpeaking, a weak, ti- 
morous, inactive people; but that this is the 
effect of climate, and not of food, becomes 
evident when it is confider’d that the Moguls or 
Tartars and Arabs, who live amongft them, are 
neither ftronger, more laborious, nor more 
active: and yet, though they eat nothing but 
milk, butter, and vegetables, they are rather 
fat, and M. Toreen obferve’d Braimins and Ba- 
nians with very prominent bellys. 

The Maltefe, who, though rather fhort, are 
very ftrong and nervous, think themfelves fu- 
perlatively hapy if they can eat their fil of white 
onions and garlick ; joy and contentment being 
their conftant companions.¢ 

The mineérs in Cornwall are remarkablely 
ftrone, wel-made and laborious. Their chief 
food is potatos. . 


A 


* Raynal tii, 74. ‘ That men may live, and-he ftrong 
to labour, with little or ne animal food, is evince’d by the: 
field-negros in the middle ftates of North-America, who are 
a healthy and hardy race of people 5 and whofe labour is.con- 
ftant and fevere; allthough they are fed allmoft entirely om 
, vegetables.” Sir F. M.. Edens Szate of the poor, I, 522. 
+ Riedfels Travels through Sicily, p. 52. 
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The common food of the country. people ort 
the eaft coaft of Scotland is oatmeal, milk and ve- 
getables, chiefly red-cabbage in the winter- feafon, 
and cole-worts for the fummer and fpring. At 
_ ten or twelve miles distant from a town, fleth is 
never feen in the houfeés of the common farmers, 
except at a baptifm, a weding, Chriftmas, or 
Shrovetide. Yet are. they ‘ {trong and active, 
fleep found, and live to a good old age.” * 

Vhe native liifh are allow'd to be as ftrong, 
lufty, hardy, and healthy people as any in the 
world; ‘they do not tafte a mouthful of animal 
food for, frequently, a whole year together, nor 
do they require it, while they can get any thing © 
elfe. They fubfift chiefly, and many of them 
entirely, on butter-milk, potatos, and {pring- 
water.T. 

“ It has fometimes hapen’d,” fays the authour 


= 


* Douglases Defcription of the caf? coaft of Scotland: Pais- 
ley, 1782. He gives ‘a farmers bill of fare for a day,” 
which is curious, and does not contain a particle of animal 
food. R : 

+ See Twilses Tour in Ireland, p. 30. “ It isa fa&, and 
one of the greateft importance, that potatos and water alone, 
with common falt, can nourifh men completely.” Report of 


“the board of agriculture, (Sir F.M, Edens State of the poor, 
T, 503). hs 
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of a late air cvahiGtem Sweden,* “thatihave | 
travel'd for four-and-twenty hours through woods 

and rocks, in which ihave literally feen no other 

habitations than tho’e of the Chivergoors, a fet 

of peafant pott-masters, who live at the distance 

of two, three, and fometimes of four, leagues 

from each other, in wooden cabins, that hold. 
themfelves, their horfeés, and their corn, place’d 

in a fmall fquare fpot of ground, in which 

they plant hops. Thefe people fcarcely know 

the ufe of herbs, and eat only bread diluteéd with 

milk or water; yet with this they and their fa- 

milys feem. cheerful and contented, and car 
hardly conceive a hapyer mode of exi-tence than 

their own. They are good-nature’d and honeft 

beyond example, and are very robuft and healthy, 

efpecially in Dalecarlia.” 


* A Dutch officer. Translateéd from the French by mister 
Radcliffe, London, 1789, p. 25. To this may be aded the 
testimony of doctor Sparrman. ‘* I have feen,’’ fays he, 
‘a great number of Dalecarlians, who wrought for a long 
time together at a-hard and laborious bufvnels, fubfifting all- 
moft entirely upon haftey-pudding and beer, without even a 
‘morfel of bread ; ; neither was this in the leaft confider’d by 
them as hard fare. I have alifo met with many poor cottageérs 
in Uplandia, who, for a long time together, even wanted 
bread, particularly for their children, fo that they were 
oblige’d to brihg them up upon pancakes and frumenty witR- 


out milk.” (Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, II, 235.) 
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«© | am fure,” fays old Tryon, “ that a man 
may make a better meal with half a penny-worth 
of wieat-flower made into pap, and half a penny= 
worth of bread to eat with it, and a little falt, 
and be as ftrong, brifk, and able to perform any 
fabour, as he that makes the beft meal he can 
with either fleth or fith. So great is the igno- 
rance, folly, blindnefs, falfe opinion, and custom 
of thofe that call themfelves the learned !”* 

“« ‘The greateft part of mankind,” according 
to fir Hans Sloane, “ have their chief fustenance 
from grains ; as wheat. rice, barley, oats, maize, 
-buck-wheat, Zea, OF Jpelta, rye; fome from 
the feeds of a wild grafs call’d gramen mannae 
in Poland, or from wild oats, or folle avoine, 
growing in the lakes of Canada, on which the 
Indians feed; or from the feeds of the feveral 
forts of millet and pannicum. Some in Barbary 
feed on palm-oil, others from that drawn from 
wallnuts or fefamum, which laft is much ufe’d in 
_ffgypt and the Eaft-Indies; and in Engleland 


* Miscellanea, p.149. He elfewhere fays, from fome 
other writeér, “ That a piece of bread and cheefe, and a cup 
of good ale after it, nourifheth more than’ flefh, and affords a 
firmer fubftance, and makes one ftronger, than he that eats 
bread and flefh and drinks the fame liquor.” (Way to health, 
P- 31.) | 
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the poorer fort have ftrong nourifhment from 
milk-meats (on which feed the longeft liveérs), 
butter and cheefe. Many feed on pulfe, &e. | 
Not to fpeak of acorns and beech-maft, the food 
of our fore-fathers, dates, the food of many 
people in Barbary and Arabia, figs, pistachios. 
The Sevennois in France feed on cheftnuts, the 
broth or fruit of which he had hear’d is very 
nourifhing.” * — 

“¢ It may, indeed,” fays doctor Adam Smith, 
** be doubted whether butchers-meat is any where 
a necesfary of life. Grain and other vegetables, 
with the help of milk, cheefe, and butter, or oil, 
where-butter is not to be had, it is known from 
’ experience, can, without any butchers-meat, 
afford the moft plentyful, the moft wholefome, 
the moft nourifhing, and the moft invigorate- 
ing diet. os 

It is, in fact, perfectly ridiculous and abfurd 
to pretend that animal food is abfolutely neces- 
fary for the fupport of fo comparatively dimi- 
nutive and feeble a being as man, while the 
largeeft, ftrongeft, and moft powerful, which 


* Natural history of Jamaica, I, xxi, xxii. He énu-— 
merates allmoft every fpecies of vegetable that has been, or 
may be ufe’d for food; it has been call’d a curious bil of fare. 

+ Inquiry inio the wealth of nations, III, 341. 
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require fustenance in proportion to their bulk 
and vigour, the horfe, the bul, the camel, the 
rhinoceros, the elephant, the hippopotamus, are . 
fupported entirely by vegetable fubftanceés.” 

“There is no necesfity,”’ fays Tryon, “ for 
mankind to opprefs, hurry and kil the beatts, 
and eat their flefh and blood, as many ignorantly 
affirm; crying out, What fhal we do with them ? 
They wil over-tun us, and eat us up, if we do 
not kil them.*. But I anfwer, That there is no 
fort of cattle but is otherwife of ufe, befide to 
be eaten; and horfeés are not eaten, and yet 
what nation complains of having too many of 
them ?— 

«« The eating of flefh,” he ads, ‘ and kiling of 
creatures for that purpofe, was never begun, nor 
is now continue’d for want or necesfity, or for 
the maintenance of health, but chiefly becaufe 
the high, lofty, fpirit of wrath and fenfuality 
had goten the dominion in man, over the meek 
love, and innocent harmlefs nature, and being 


*Itis the ftanding argument of the flefh-eaters, and, proba- 
blely, likewife, of the Cannibals or Antbropophagi, at this day. 
The former, however, choofe to forget that they breed the 
animal for the purpofe of kiling it; and would have to wait 
a long time before the berrings and other fith which they catch. 


at fea, would over-run them on the dand. 


? 
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fo rampant, could not be fatisfy’d except it had. 
a proportionable food; and, of all others, flefh 
has the greateft affinity......and, if all men would 
refrain eating of flefh, there would be no caute 
for them to complain for want of food; for the 
-Allmighty has, in all particulars, been gracious. 
and bountyful unto all creatures, but more efpe- 
cially unto mankind, for whom he has /pred a4 
plentyful table; furnifhing the whole earth with a 
great multitude or variety of herbs, fruits, grains, 
and feeds, fit for food, which do afford a nourifh- 
ment of a moft excellent fubftance, and far 
beyond fiefh.”’* : : 
Under an improve'd fystem of education 
children wil be brought up to a vegetable regi- 
men, as being the moft natural to man......As_ 
vegetable diet has a necesfary connection with 
many virtues, and excludes no one, it mult be 
of importance to accustom young people to it, 
feeing its influence is fo confiderable and fo hapy 
on beauty of perfon, and tranquility of foul. 
This regimen prolongs infancy, and, of confe- 
quence, the duration of human life. I have 
feen an inftance of it in an Engleifh youth of 
fifteen, who had not the appearance of being fo 


* Way to bealth, p. 267. 
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much ‘as twelve. He was a moft interefting 
figure, posfefs’d of health the moft vigorous, 
and of a dispofition the moft gentle: he per- 
form’d the longeft journeys on foot, and never 
loft temper whatever befel him. His father, 
whofe name was Pigot, told me that he had 
brought him up entirely under the Pythagorean 
regimen; the good effects he had or by his 
own experience.’’* 

‘In Engleland, notwithftanding the produce 
of the foil has been, of late, confiderablely 
increafe’d, by the inclofure of waftes, and the 
adoption, in many placeés, of a more ficcefsful 
husbandry, yet we do not obferve a correfpond- 
ing addition to the number of inhabitants; the 
reafon of which appéars to me to be the more 
general confumption of animal food amongft us. 
Many ranks of people, whofe ordinary diet was, 
in the laft century, prepare’d allmoft entirely 


* St. Pierre, Studys of nature, IU, 574. This gentleman 
was Robert Pigot, efquire, formerly of Chetwynd, in Shrop- 
fhire, who refideéd at Geneva; whither, according to the 
Biographical anecdotes of the founders of the French republic, — 
London, 1797, p. 154, the amiable and eccentrick marquis 
de Valadi made an excurfion in 1787, and there chance’d to 
meet with this Engleith Pythagorean, whofe dietetick fystem 
he immediately adopted, and, for many years after, never 
talteéd animal food. 
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from milk, roots and vegetables, now require, 
every day, a confiderable portion of the flefh of 
animals. Hence a great part of the richeft lands 
of the country are converted to pasturage. Much, 
allfo, of the bread-corn, which went directly to 
the nourifhment of human bodys, now onely 
contributes to it, by fatening the flefh of fheep 
and oxen. The mafs and volume of provifions 
are hereby diminifh’d; and what is gain’d in the 
‘melioration of the foil is loft in the gray of 
the produce, * 


* Paleys Principles of moral and political philofophy, 1, 361. 
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CHAP. IV. 


ANIMAL FOOD THE CAUSE OF CRUELTY AND 
FEROCITY. 


Pe the ufe of animal food dispofes man to 
cruel and ferocious actions is a faét to which the 
experience of ageés gives ample testimony. The 
Scythians, from drinking the blood of their cat- 
tle, proceeded to drink that of their: ene- 
mys.* The fierce and cruel dispofition of the 
wild Arabs is fuppofe’d, chiefly, if not, folely, to 
proceed from their feeding upon the flefh of ca- 
mels:+ and, as the gentle dispofition of the na 
tives is probablely oweing, in a great degree, to 
temperance, and a total ab{tinence from animal 
food; fo the common ufe of this diet, in the 
bulk of other nations, has, in the opinion of M. 
Pagés, exalted the natural tone of their pasfions ; 
and he can account, he fays, upon no other prin- 
ciple for the firong harfh features of the Muful- 
mans and Chriflians, compare’d with the fmall 
trait and placid afpeét of the Gentoos.t “ Vul- 


a Herodotus, B. 4; Revelation examine'd, p. 21, 
+ Ockley; aie 9 
+. Travels round the world, U, 44. 
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gar and uninform’d men,” it is obferve’d by 
Smellie, “when pamper’d with a variety of 
animal food, are much more cholerick, fierce 
and cruel in their tempers than thofe who live 
chiefly on vegetables.” This affection is equally 
percertible in other animals : “¢ An officer, in 
the Rusfian fervice, had a bear, which he fed 
with bread and oats, but never gave him flefh. 
However, a young hog hapening, one day, to 
{troll too near his cel, he got hold of it, and 
pul’d itin; and, after he had once drawn blood, 
and tafteéd flefh, he grew fo fierce that he be- 
came unmanageable, attacking every body that 
came near him ; fo that the owner was oblige’d 
to kilhim.”* It was not, fays Porphyry, from 
thofe who live’d on vegetabies, that robers or 
murderers, fycophants, or tyrants, have pro- 
ceeded, but from flefh-eaters.+ Prey being all- 
molt the fole object of quarrel among carni- 


* Memoirs of P. H. Bruce, p.144. A fimilar inftance 
has been relateéd, to the compilecr, of a mastif: all animals, 
in fhort, that feed upon blood, are obferve’d to be much more 
furious than others: wil any man, therefor, fay that much 
of his own fury is not oweing to the fame food? (Rev-lation - 
examine'd, p.21.) ‘I have known,” fays doctor Arbuth- 
not, ** more than one inftance of irafcible pasfions being much 
fubdue’d by a vegetable diet.” (Es/zay, p. 156, 

t Mackenzies History of health, p. 190. 
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-vorous animals, while the frugivorous live toge- 
ther in conftant peace and harmony, ‘it is evi- 
dent that, if men were of this laft kind, they would 
find it much more eafey to fubfift in a flate of 
nature, and have much lefs occafion to leave it.* 
The barbarous and unfeeling fports (as they 
are call’d) of the Engleifh, their horfe-raceing, 
hunting, fhooting, bul and bear-baiting, cock- 
fighting, boxing-matches, and the like, all pro- 
ceed from their immoderate addiction to animal 
food. Their natural temper is thereby cor- 
rupted, and they are in the habitual and hourly 
commisfion of crimes againit nature, justice, and 
humanity, at which a feeling and reflective 
mind, unaccustom’d to fuch a diet, would re- 
volt; but in which they profefs to take delight. 
The kings of Engleland have from a remote pe- 
riod been devoteed to hunting; in which pur- 
fuit one of them, and the fon of another, loft his 
life. <* James the firft,” according to Scaliger, 
© was merciful, except at the chace, where he 
was cruel, was very angery when he could not 
catch the ftag: God, he fay’d, is enrage’d againft 
me, fo it is that i fhall have him: when he had 
him, he would put ‘his arm all entire into the 
belly and entrails of the beaft.” ‘This aneéc- 


* Rousfeau, On rhe inequality, of mankind, note 5. 
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dote may be parallel’d with the following, of one 
of his fuccesfours: ‘* The hunt on Tuefday laft” 
(as ftateéd in The General Advertifer, March 4, 
1784) ‘ commence’d near Salthil, and afforded 


a chace of upward of fifty miles. His majefty 


was prefent at the death of the chace near Tring, 


in Hertfordfhire. It is the firft deer that has ° 


been run to death for many months; and, 
when open’d, its heart-firings were found to be 
quite rent, as is fuppofe’d, with the force of run- 
ing:”  Siste wero, tandem, carnifex’* The 
flave-trade, that abominable violation of the 
rights of nature, is, moft probablely, oweing to 
the fame caufe; as wel asa variety of violent 
acts, both national and perfonal, which-are ufu- 
ally atiribute€d to other motives. In the fes- 
fions of parliament, 1802, a majority of the mem- 
bers voteéd for the continuance cf bul-baiting, 


* It has been pretended that Charles IX. was the authour 


of abook upon hunting. | [t is very likely that, if this prince 


had lefs cultivateed the art of kiling beafts, and had not ac- 
quire’d in the forefts the habit of feeing blood run, there 


as 


would have been more difficulty in geting from him the | 


- order of Saint Bartholomew. The chace is one of the moft 
fure means for blunting in men the fentiment of pity for their 


fellow-creatures; an effect fo much the more fatal, as thofe © 


who are addicted to it, place’d in a more elevateéd rank, have 
more need of this bridle. ( Voltaire, Oeuvres, LX XII,213,note.) 


5 
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and fome of them had the confidence to plead 
in favour of it! The unnatural and inhuman 
behaviour of man, or rather of the Engleifhman,. 
toward his fellow-creatures, is reprefented, with 
fingular energy, by William Cowper, in the fol- 
lowing beautyful pasfage : 


«© Thus harmony and family accord 

Were driv’n from Paradife; and in that hour 
The feeds of cruelty, that fince have fwell’d 
To fuch gigantic and enormous growth, 
Were fown in human nature’s fruitful foil. 
Hence date the perfecution and the pain » 
That man inflicts on °ll inferior kinds, 
Regardlefs of their plaints, To make him fport, 
To gratify the frenzy of his wrath, 
Or his bafe gluttony, are caufes good 
And jaft, in his account, why bird and beaft 
Should fuffer torture, and the ftreams be dye’d 
With blood of their inhabitants impal’d. 
Earth groans beneath the burden of a war 
Wage’d with defencelefs innocence, while he, 
Not fatisfy’d to prey on all around, 
Adds tenfold bitternefs to death, by pangs 

| Needlefs, and firft torments ere he devours. 
Now happieft they that occupy the fcenes 
The moft remote from his abhor’d refort.... 
The wildernefs is theirs, with all its caves, 
Its hollow glenns, it¢ thickets, and its plains 
Unvifited by man. There they are free, 
And howl and roar as likes them, uncontroul’d, 
Nor afk his leave to {lumber or to play. 
Woe to the tyrant, if he dare intrude 
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Within the confines of their wild domain! 
The lion tells him—I am monarch here— 
And if he fpare him, fpares him on the terms 
Of royal mercy, and through gen’rous fcorn 
To rend a victim trembling at his foot. 

In meafure, as by force of inftiné& drawn, 

Or by necesfity conttrain’d, they live 
Dependent upou min; thofe in his fields, 
Thefe at his crib, and fome beneath his roof ; 
They prove too often at how dear a rate 

He fells protection. Witnefs, at his foot 
The {paniel dying for fome venial fault, 
Under, distection of the knotted fcourge ; 
Witnefs, the patient ox, with ftripes and yells 
Driv’n to the flaughter, goaded as he runs, 

Yo madnefs, while the favage at his heels 
Laughs at the frantic fufferer’s fury fpent 
Upon the guililefs pasfenger o’erthrown. 

He too is witnefs, nobleft.of the train . 

That wait on, man, the flight- AV ARALE AG hideied 

With unfufpecting readinefs he takes 

His murd’rer on his back, and, pufh’d all day, 

With bleeding fides, and flanks that heave for life, 
To the far-distant goal, arrives and dies. 

So little mercy fhows who needs fo much! 
Does law, fo, jealous in the caufe of man; 
Denounce no doom on the delinquent? None. 
He lives, and o’er his brimming beaker boafts 
(As if barbarity were high defert) — 

Th’ inglorious feat, and, clamorous in praife 

Of the poor brute, feems wifely to fuppofe 
The honours of his matchlefs horfe his own.” * 


* Taft, B. 6. “ The king travelled with fo much easpedition to 
Cheltenham, that three hack-horfes were killed on the road. Di- 
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Thomfon, haveing flightly touched upon * the 


> 


{portsman’s joy,” or, “ rural game,” proceeds 
with the following lines: | 


~ 


“ Thefe are not fubje@s for the peaceful mufe, 
Nor will the ftain with fuch her fpotlefs fong ; 
Then moft delighted, when fhe focial fees 
The whole mix’d animal creation round 
Alive, and ‘happy. ’Tis not joy to her, 

This falfely-cheerful barbarous game of death ; 
This rage of pleafure, which the reftlefs youth 

Awakes, impatient, with the gleaming morn ; 

When beatfts of prey retire, that all night long, 
Urg’d by necesfity, had range’d the dark, 

_ As if their confcious ravage fhun’d the light, 
Athame’d. Not fo the fteady tyrant man, 
Who with the thoughtlefs infolence of power 
Inflame’d, beyond the moft infuriate wrath 

Of the worft monfter that e’er roam’d the wafte, _ 
For fport alone purfues the cruel chace, 

Amid the beamings of the gentle day. 

_ Upbraid, ye ravening tribe, our wanton rage, 
For hunger kindles you, and lawlefs want ; 
But lavith fed, in nature’s bounty roll’d, _ 

To joy at anguifh, and delight in blood, 
Is what your horrid bofoms never knew.” 


The chace of the hare and ftag is no lefs elo- 
quent and pathetick; but is not likely to have 


rections were given to the drivers to proceed with the utmoft expe- 
dition, which they took asa hint net to fpare the beafts, His majefty 
paid for the horfes; one of them coft thirty es (Morning 
Herald, July 18, 1738.) 
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much effect on the favage monfters devoted to 
thofe purfuits. 

It is indeed, obferves Plutarch, a hard and dif- 
ficult tafk to undertake (as Cato once fay’d) to 
dispute with mens bellys that have no ears... 
and it is no eafey tafk to pul out the hook of flefh- 
eating from the jaws of fuch as have gorge’d 
themfelves with luxury, and are, as it were, 
nail’d down with it, It would, indeed, bea 
good action, if, as the Aegyptians draw out the 
itomach of a dead body, and cut it open and 
expofe it to the fun, as the onely caufe of all. its 
evil actions, fo we could by cuting out our 
gluttony and blood-fheding, purify and cleanfe 
the remainder of our lives... But if this may 
not be, and we are afhame’d, by reafon of cus- 
tom, to live unblameablely, let us, at leaf, fin 
with discretion : Let us eat flefh, but let it be 
for hunger, and not for wantonnefs. Let us kil © 
an animal, but let us do it with forrow and pity, 
and not abufeing and tormenting it, as many 
now-a-days are ufe’d to do, while fome run red 
hot {pits through the bodys of {wine, that by the 
tincture of the quench’d iron the blood may be 
to that degree mortify’d, that it may fweeten and 
foften the flefh in its circulation: and others 
' jump and flamp upon the udders of fows that are 
ready to pig, that fo they may take off (Oh ! pia- 
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cular Jupiter !),inthevery pangsofdelivery, blood, — 
milk, and corruption,* (deitroying the young 
ones befide), and fo eat the moft inflame’d and 
diseafe’d. part of the animai : others fow up the 
eyes of cranes and fwans, and fo fhut them up 
in-darknefs to be faten’d, and then fowce up their 
fleth with certainmonftrous mixtures and pickles.* 
By all which it is moft manifeit, that itis not for 
nourifhment, or want, or any necesfity, but for 
mere gluttony, wantonnefs, and expenfivenefs, 
that they make a pleafure of villainy... The 
begining of a vicious diet is prefently follow’d 
by all forts of luxury and expenfivenefs : and 
what meal is not expenfive, for which an animal 
is put to death? Shal we reckon a foul to be 
a {mall expence? I wil not fay, perhap, of a mo- 
ther, or a father, or of fome friend,as Empedocles 
did; but one participateing of feeling, of fecing, 
of hearing, of imagination and of intellection, 
which each of them hath receiv'd from nature 
for the acquireing of what is agreeable ‘to it, 
and the avoiding what is disagreeable. Do but 
confider with yourfelf, which fort of philofophers 
render us moft tame and civil, they who bid 


* This wil, doubtlefs, be particularly disgufting to the hu- 
mane Engleifh reader, for whom fimilar crueltys, or others 
at leaft equally thocking, are every day commited. 
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people to feed on their children, friends, fathers, 
and wives, asif they were dead ; or Pythagoras 
and Empedocles, that accustom men to be juft 
toward even the other members of the creation. 
You laugh at a man that wil not eat a fheep ; but 
we (they’l fay again), when we fee you cuting off 
the parts of your dead father, or mother, and 
fending them to your abfent friends, and calling 
upon and inviteing your prefent-friends: to eat 
the reft freely and heartyly, fhal we not f{mile?... 
Who then were the firft authors of this opinion, 
that we owe no justice to dumb animals ? 


Who firft beat out accurfeéd feel, 
| And made the lab’ring ox a knife to feel? - 


In the very fame manner oppresfors and ty- 
rants began firft to fhed blood. For example, 
the firft man that the Athenians put to death 
was one Epitedius, the bafecft of all knaves ; 
after him they put to death a fecond and a third; 
after this, being now accustom’d to blood, they 
patiently faw Niceratus the fon of Nicias, and 
their own general Theramenes, and Polemar- 
chus the philofopher, fuffer death. Even fo in 
the begining fome wild and mischievous beaft 
was kil’d and eaten, and then fome little bird 
or fifh was entrap’d: and conquett being firft ex- _ 
petimented and exercife’d in thefe, at lait pals'd 
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even to the labouring ox, and the fheep that clothes 
us, and to the poor cock that keeps the houfe: 
- until, by little and little, unfatiablenefs being 
ftrengthen’d by ufe, men came to the flaughter 
of men, to blood-fhed and wars.* | 

The following excellent obfervations are an 
extract from The Guardian, No. 61: 

‘“¢ T cannot think it extravagant to imagine, 
that mankind are no lefs, in proportion, ace 
countable for the il ufe of their dominion over 
creatures of the lower rank of beings, than for 
the exercife of tyranny over their own fpecies... 
’Tis obferveable of thofe noxious animals, which 
have qualitys moft powerful to injure us, that 
they naturally avoid mankind, and never hurt us, 
unlefs provoke’d, or necesfitateed by hunger, | 
Man, on the other hand, feeks out and purfues 
even the moft inoffenfive animals on purpofe to 
perfecute and deftroy them. Montaigne thinks it~ 
fome reflection upon human nature itsfelf, that 
few people take delight in feeing beafts care fs 
or play together, but allmoft every one is pleafe’d 
to fee them lacerate and worry one another. I 
am forry this temper is become allmoft a distin- 
guifhing character of our own nation, from the 

obfervation whichis made by foreigners of our 


* Of eating of figfo, tra& 2. 


% 
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belove’d pastimes, bear-baiting, cock-fighting, and 


the like. We fhould find it hard to vindicate 
the deftroying of any thing that has life, merely 
out of wantonnels ; yet, in this principle, our 
children are bred up, and one of the firft plea- 
fures we allow them, is the licence of inflicting 
pain upon poor animals: allmoft as foon as we 
are fenfible what life is ourfelves, we make it our 
{port to take it from other creatures. I cannot 
but believe a very good ufe might be made of 
the fancy which children have for birds and in- 
feéts. Mifter Locke takes notice of a mother 
who permited them to her children, but re- 
warded or punifh’d them as they treated them 
wel or il. This was no other than entring 
them betimes into a dayly exercife of humanity, 
and improveing their very diverfion to a virtue.* 
seoeees When we grow up to men, we have 
another fuccesfion of fanguinary fports ; in par- 
ticular bunting. 1 dare not attack a diverfion 
which has fach authority and custom to fupport 
it, but mutft have leave to be of opinion, that the 
agitation of that exercife, with the example and 


A 


There can. be no doubt that children would be not lefs 
apt to learn humanity than cruelty ; but the mischief is that, - 
the parents themfelves haveing little fenfe of the former, they 


_ ere only inftructed or indulge’d in the latter. 


H 
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number of the chafeérs, not a little ‘ contributes ” 
to refift thofe checks, which compasfion would 
naturally fuggeft in behalf of the animal purfue’d. 
Nor fhal i fay, with monfieur Fleury, that this 
{port is a remain of the Gothick barbarity ;. but 1 
muft animadvert upon a certain custom yet in 
ufe with us, and barbarous enough to be derive’d 
from the Goths, or even the Scythians; I mean 
that favage compliment our huntsmen pafs upon ~ 
ladys of quality, who are prefent at the death of 

a ftag, when they put the knife in their hands to” 
cut the throat of a helplefs, trembleing and weep- 

ing creature.* 

“But if our /ports are deftructive, our g/ut- 
tony is more fo, and in a more inhuman manner. 
Lobjiers roafied alive, pigs whip’d to death, fowls 
few d up, are testimonys of our outrageous 
luxury. Thofe who (as Seneca expresfes it) 
divide their lives betwixt an anxious confcience 
and a naufeatecd ftomach, have a juft reward of 
their gluttony in the diseafeés it brings with it: 
for human favagees, like other wild beafts, find 


* The tender feelings of thefe elegant fair ones never in- 
duce them, it feems, to reje& this delicate and humane office! 
—They contemplate, with equal fatisfaction, the poor heron 
with its wings and legs brokeén, and its bil fluck in the. 
ground, a liveing prey to the favage hawk! “ Ladies of quae 
fity,” quotha? Gorgons and Furies! 


* 
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fnares and poyfon in the provifions of life, and 
are allure’d by their appetite to their deftruction. 
I know nothing more fhocking or horrid, than 
the profpec of one of their kitchens cover’d with 
bloed, and fil’d with the crys of creatures ex- 
pireing in tortures. It gives one an image of a 
giants den in a romance, beftrow’d with the fcat- 
ter’d heads and mangle’d limbs of thofe who were 
lain by his cruelty. 

‘* History tels us of a wife and_ polite nation 
that rejected a perfon of the firft quality, who 
ftood for a judiciary office, onely becaufe 
he had been obferve’d, in his youth, to take 
pleafure in tearing and murdering of birds: * 
and of another that expel’d a man out of the 
fenate, for dafhing a bird againft the ground 
which had takeen fhelter in his bofom.... 
Perhap that voice or cry fo nearly refembleing 
the human, with which Providence has endue’d 
fo many different animals, might purpofely be 
giveén them to move our pity, and prevent thofe 
crueltys we até too apt to inflict on our fellow- 
creatures.t leat ie i 


\ 


* The emperour Domitian began his favourite purfuit with 
the murder of flys, and ended it with that of men: peer 
fion perfe€tly natural. 

{+ It may be fo ; but it is evident that Providence has not, 


‘ 


o 
’ ‘ 
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«* To conclude, there is certainly a degree of 


gratitude oweing to thofe animals that ferve us ; as 
for fuch as are mortal or noxious, we have a right 
to deftroy them; and for thofe that are neither 
of advantage ‘ nor’ prejudice to us, the common 
enjoyment of life is what i cannot think we 
oughtto deprive them of.” 

Man, who is every-where a tyrant or a flave, 
delights to infliét on each fenfible being within 
his power the treatment he receives from his 
own fuperiors: as the negro revengeés the cruelty 
of his owner upon the innocent dog. Every 


animal, wild or tame, of which he becomes the 


posfesfor, 1s his property, his prifoner, his flave 5 
to be treated with caprice and cruelty, and put 
to death at his pleafure. Hear, upon this fub- 
ject, the poetical reflections of the amiable Thoms 


fon: 


«° B. not the Mufe afhame’d, here to bemoan. 
Her brothers of the grove, by tyrant man 
Inhuman caught, and in the narrow cage 
From liberty confine’d, and boundlefs air, 

» Dull are the pretty flaves, their plumage dull, 
Ragged, and all its brightening lustre loft ; 
Nor is that fprightly wildnefs in their notes, 


a 


in this scl ty had all the fuccefs fhe intended. She would. - 


have acted more wifely, when fhe was about it, to have in- 


fufe’d a little humanity into the mind of her favourite. 
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Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the beech. 
O then, ye friends of love and love-taught fong, 
Spare the foft tribes, this barbarous art forbear ; 
If on your bofom innocence can win, 

Mufic engage, or piety perfuade.”’ * 


The beaver, whofe tender plaintive accents, 
and whofe firikeing example, draw tears of ad- 
miration and pity from the humane philofopher, 
who contemplates his life and manners; this 
harmlefs animal, which never hurts any liveing 
creature, neither carnivorous nor fanguinary, is 
become the object of mans moft earneft purfuit, 
and the one which the favageés hunt after with 
the greateft eagernefs and cruelty: a circum- 
ftance oweing to the unmercyful rapaciousnefs - 
of the moft polifh’d nations of Europe.+ 


* Spring. t Raynal, VI, 495. 
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CHAP.’ ¥. 


ANIMAL FOOD THE CAUSE OF HUMAN SACRI- 
FICEES. 


DE et 


Suversrition is the mother of Ignorance and 
Barbarity. Priefis began by perfuadeing people 
of the exiftence of certain invifible beings, which 
they pretended to be the creatours of the world, 
and the dispenfeers of good and evil; and of 
whole wils, in fine, they were the fole inter- 
preters. Hence arofe the necesfity of facrificeés 
to appeafe the wrath. or procure the favour of 
imaginary gods, but, in reality, to gratify the 
gluttonous and unnatural appetites of real dae- 
mons. Domestick animals were the firft vic- 
tims. Thefe were immediately under the eye 
of the priefi, and he was pleafe’d with their tafte. 
This fatisfy’d for atime; but he had eaten the 
fame things fo repeatedly, that his luxurious ap- 
petite call’d for variety. He had devour’d the 
fheep, and was now defirous to masticate the 
fhepherd. The anger of the gods, testify’d by 
an opportune thunder-florm, was not to be as- 
fuage’d but by a facrifice of uncommon magni- 
tude. The people tremble, and offer him their 
enemys, their flaves, their parents, their children, 
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to obtain a clear fky on a fummers day, or a 
bright moon by night. When, or upon what 
particular occafion, the firft human creature was 
made a facrifice is not known, nor is it of any 
confequence to enquire. Goats and bullocks 
had been offer’d up allready, and the transition 
was eafey from the brute tothe man. The prac- 
tice, however, is of remote antiquity, and univer- 
fal extent, there being fcarcely a country in the 
world in which it has not, at fome time or 
other, prevail’d. ‘The moft ancient facrificeés, 
it muft be confefs’d, were, in all probability, 
holocaufts, entirely deftroy’d by the fire, from 
which the priefts, of courfe, would receive no ad- 
vantage: but, befide that thefe burnt offerings 
coft them nothing, it might be their intereft to 
have it believe’d that their god was partial to 
animal food, and delighted in the pleafant favour 
of roafting or broiling flefh. 

The origin not onely of facrificeés, but of 
animal food, is related by Porphyry as follows : 
¢¢ Allthough they report that the Syrians for- 
merly abftain’d from animals, and, therefor, nei- 
ther did they immolate to the gods: but after- 
ward admited them in facrificeés in order to 
avert certain evils: they did not, however, ad- 
mit the ufe of flefh, But in procefs of time, as 
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fayth Neanthes of Cyzicum, and Afclepiades the 
Cyprian, about the age of Pygmalion, a Phoeni- 
cian, truely, by birth, who reign’d over the Cy- 
prians, the eating of flefh crept in by this fort of 
prevarication. At firft indeed no animal was 
facrifice’d to the gods, neither was there any 
law upon this fubject, becaufe it was prohibited 
by the law of nature. But a certain occafion 
requireing life for life, the firft facrifice was made 
of animateéd beings, and thence, they fay,a whole 
victim was confumed by fire. But, afterward, 
- as the facrifice was burning a {mall part of the 
flefh fel upon the ground, which the prieft took 
up, and being burn’d in touching it, he unad- 
vife’dly put his fingers to his mouth, in order to 
' mitigate the pain proceeding from the burn, 
But when he had tafteéd the fat, he was enflame’d 
with the defire thereof, nor could he abftain, 
but allfo gave part of it to his wife : which when 
Pygmalion had hear’d of, he caufe’d the prieft 
with his wife to be thrown down a rock, and 
gave the priefts office to another, who, not long 
after, celebrateing the fame facrifice, ate, in like 
manner, the flefh, and fel into the fame calamitys. 
The thing, however, proceeding further, and 
men ufeing the fame facrifice, and not abftain- 
ing through gluttony from tafteing fleth, the 
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punifhment has ceafe’d: allthough the abfti. 
~nence from fifh lafted down to the times of Me- 
nander the comedian.* 

_ * Formerly, when men (as we have fay’d) fa- 
crifice’d fruit to the gods, but not animals, nor 
ufe’d them for food, it is reported, that a publick 
facrifice being celebrateed at Athens, one Dio- 

mus or Sopater, not a native, but a cultivator, 
in Attica, when allready the cakes and other 
‘things which were to be offer’d, were place’d 

. upon a table in the open air, that he might fa- 
crifice them to the gods, thefe, a certain ox en- 
tering the city after his labour, partly devour’d, 
and partly trample’d under-foot, that which had 
hapen’d bearing in il wil, hayeing fnatch’d up a 

certain fharp ax, which lay at hand, kil’d the 
ox. Therefor, the ox, being dead, and the 
anger of Diomus now appeafe’d, he bethought 

4 himfelf what an action he had perpetrateéd. He 

1 bury’d the ox: and takeing fpontaneous flight 

' asone guilty of impiety betook himfelf inta 

Crete.. But a drought and prodigious fterility 

of grain and frvit haveing arifeén, to thofe who, 

with common confent, ‘enquire’d of the god, the 
prieftefs anfwer’d, The exile at Crete 1s to ex- 
piate thefe things: and if they would inflia& 


5 —— ae we ce ne a ARE A 
% Porphyry, Of abjimence, B. 4, § 15. 
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punifhment on the kiler, and erect a ftatue of | 
the flain in the place where he fel, this would® 
profitas wel thofe who had tafteed, as thofe who 
had not touch’d him: whence an enquiry being 
made, and Sopater afterward found, he, think- 
ing, as one who was allready in a ftate of expia- 
tion, to drive off punifhment from himfelf, if all 
in common would do this, told them who had 
come to him, that it behove’d to flay an ox from 
the city. Now thofe who ftood around [afking] 
who fhould kil the ox, he promife’d them to 
do this office, upon condition he fhould be 
made free of the city, and they with himfelf be 
accompliceés in the flaughter: which being 
granted, they return’dto the city, where they fo. 
order’d the matter, as it even remains among 
them to this day. They felected the virgins 
who carry’d water: now thefe bring the water 
to fharpen the hatchet and the fword: which 
when they had fharpen’d, one deliver’d the 
hatchet, another ki?d the ox, a third cut his 
throat ; and, afterward, flaying him, all ate him. 
Thefe things being transacted, they, fewing the 
fkin of the ox, and ftufing it with hay, fet him 
up, in the like form which he had when alive, and 
tye a plough to him as if he were to labour in 
the mil. Nowa court of juftice being inftituteéd 
- concerning the flaughter, the partakeérs in it 
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were call’d into judgement, that they might 
apologife for themfelves. When the bearers of 
water caft the blame upon thofe who had 
fharpen’d the ax, thofe allfo who had fharpen’d 
the ax, upon him who deliver’d it, but he, him 
who cut the oxes throat, and he, who had done 
this, accufe’d the weapon, the weapon, becaufe it 
could not fpeak, they found guilty of the mur- 
der, and threw it into the fea.”’* 

This fpecies of barbarity prevail’d before the 
fiege of Troy, at which we find that human vic- 
tims were offer’d by Achilles at the funeral of 
Patroclus : | 


‘* High on the top the manly corfe they lay,, 
And wel-fed fheep and fable oxen flay. 
Four fprightly courfeérs, with a deadly groan, 
Pour forth their lives, and on the pyre are thrown, 
Of nine large dogs, domeftick at his board, 
Fall two, felected to attend their lord. 


* Idem, ibi, B. 2, § 29,30. The bear, as we learn from 
 Affleys Voyageés, is treated in a fimilar manner by a hord of 
‘Tartars: “ As foon as they have kil’d the beaft, they pul off 
its fkin, and hang it, in prefence of their idol, on a very high 
tree, and, afterward, revere it, and amufe themfelves with 
doleful lamentations ; as if they repented of the impious 
deed. They, ridiculously, plead that it was the arrow, not 
they, that gave the lethal wound, and that the feather aded 
wings to its unhapy flight, Sc.” (TIT, 355.) 
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. Then laft of all, and horrible to tel! 
Sad facrifice! twelve Trojan captives fel: 
On thefe the rage of fire victorious preys, 
Involves and joins them in one common blaze.”’* 


Menelaus, being arrive’d at Memphis, in 
fearch of Helen, was entertain’d by the Aegyp- 
tian monarch with great affection, and had his 
wife, and all his treafuresyreftore’d to him: fa- 
vours to which he made the moft ungrateful re- 
turn: for, being long detain’d in the country, 
by contrary winds, he perpetrateed a moft impi- 
ous action: takeing two children, natives of the 
country, and opening their bodys, in order to 
confult their entrails concerning his departure.f 

In the remoteér ageés the blood of animals — 
was not fhed to propitiate the gods; odours and 
perfumes were alone ufe’d in facrificeés. ‘The 
firft Athenians, following the injunction of 
Triptolemus, to regale the gods with fruits, of- 
fer’d them onely the produce of the earth. Af- 


* Homers Iliad, B.23. The pious Aeneas performs @ 
fimilar ceremony at the funeral of Pallas: 
« Four youths, by Sulmo, four by Ufens bred, 
Unhapy victims! destine’d to the dead, 
He feize’d alive, to offer on the pyre, 
_ And fprinkle with their blood the funeral fire.” 
7 | Virgils Aencis, Be 19¢ 
4 Herodotus, Euzerpe, pa 
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terward they offer’d animals, and the word 
Svotet, which originally fignify’d to burn per- 
fumes, was now apply’d to the fheding of the 
blood of victims.* The animals which they fa- 
crifice’d were the ox, the hog, the fheep, the 
kid, the cock, and the goofe:+ but thefe were 
not the onely ones—they allfo offer’d up men.{ 


* Once in the year the under-facrificeér, or rather the {a- 
cred butcher, ready toimmolate an ox, fled as feize’d with hor~ 
rour ; tomake men remember, that, in times the moft wife and 
moft hapy, the gods were onely prefented with flowers and 
fruits, and that the barbarity of immolateing animals, inno 
cent and ufeful, was not introduced, til there were priefts who 
wifh’d to feed upon their blood, and live at the expence of 
the people. Voltaire, Diction. ae (Bourbon. ) 

+ Bofes Antiquities of Greece. 

¢ “ As Themistocles was facrificeing on the deck of the 
admiral galley, three captives were brought to him of un- 
common beauty, elegantly attire’d, and fet off with golden 
ornaments. They were fay’d to be the fons of Autavetus 
and Sandace, fister to Xerxes. Euphrantides, the foothfayer, 
cafling his eye upon them, and at the fame time obferveing 
that a bright flame blaze’d out from the victims, while a 
{neezeing was hear’d from the right [both fortunate omens], 
took Themistocles by the hand, and order’d that the three 
youths fhould be confecrateed and facrifice’d to Bacchus 
Oméestes; for, by this means, the Greeks might be asfured not | 
onely of fatety, but victory. Themistocles was astonifh’d at. 
the frangenefs and cruelty of the order; but the multitude, 
who, in great and presfing difficultys, truft. rather to abfurd, 
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That the ancient Perfians were addicted to 
this barbarous practice, there can be no question. 
When Croefus was brought to Cyrus, \the latter 
commanded him to be fetter’d and place’d ona 
ereat pile of wood allready prepare’d, accom- 
pany’d by fourteen young Lydians, for a facri< 
fice to fome god,as the frlt-fruits of his victory.* 

Xerxes, in his march toward Greece, haveing 
come to a place, where bridgeés were prepare’d 
for his pasfage over the Strymon, ¢all’d The nine 
ways, the magi took nine of the fons and daugh- 
ters of the inhabitants, and bury’d them alive, 
as the manner of the Perfians was : on their ar- 
rival, they offer’d a facrifice of white horlees to 
the river. Amestris, wife of Xerxes, haveing 
attain’d to a confiderable age, caufe’d fourteen 
children of the beft familys in Perfia to be in- 
ter’d alive, for a facrifice to that god who, they 
fay’d, was beneath the earth. 


erenrmcmatctps eee creasing eng aenhentn sane cnet ants onc a ten sateen Slane Mecham saan 


than rational, methods, invoke’d the god with one voice, ands 
leading the captives to the altar, infifted upon their being of- 
fer’d up, as the foothfayer had direéted.”? (Plutarchs Life 
of Phemiftocics.) Philarchus, according to Porphyry, reported 
that all the Grecks in common, before they march’d againft 
. their enemys, facrifice’d men: and, even, at this-day, fays 
he, who knows not that, toward Megalopolis, in the feaft of 
Jupiter Latiarius, there is a man immolateed ? 
* Flerodotus, Clioe + Wcrodotus, Polymnia, 
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The Scythians thought no victim worthy of 
the goddefs Diana, but a human one.* They 
facrifice’d to Mars every hundredth man of their 
prifoners.t At the funeral of their king a cer- 
tain number of his moft beautiful horfeés, and 
favourite domesticks, were inter’d in, or facri- 
fice’d upon, his grave.} 

Nor were the Romans, even, free from this 
barbarity, as we are exprefsty told, by Lactan- 
tius, that they in his time worfhip’d Latialis 
Supiter with human blood. |} : 

The citizens, according: to Livy, after the bat- 
tle of Cannae, facrifice’d a Gaulifh man and wo- 
man; a Grecian man and woman were, likewife, 
Jet down alive in the beaft-market into a vault 
under the ground, ftone’dall about, a place afore- 
time embrue’d and polluteéd with the blood of 
mankind facrifice’d ; but not, heads, according 
to the ceremonys and religion of the Romans.§ 


* Lucian, of facrifices. See alfo, Euripides. Lactan. De 
Salfa religione,c. 21. Kufebius, P. E, I, 4, c. 7. 

$+ Herodotus, Melpomene. 

t Idem, iki, 

 Divinae infti. L.1; De fal. reli. c. 21. “ Even in Rome,” 
fays Tertullian, “ there refides a god that delights to be re- 
galed with human facrificees.” 

§ B.22, Pliny asferts that in the 657th year after the 
_ foundation of Rome, in the confulfhip of Cn, Cornelius Lepi- 
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The altar of Diana Orthia, at Lacedéemon, 
was, by the exprefs command of the oracle, to 
be fprinkle’d with human blood. ‘The custom, 
at fir{t, was to facrifice a man by lot, which Ly- 
curgus change’d to i staid of young men 
with whips.*. 

The Arcadians, allfo, ufe’d to fhed man’s | 
blood in their divine fervice ; and a ftory is pre- 
ferve’d by Pliny, of one who, haveing tafteéd 
of the inwards of a’child which had been kil’d 
in a facrifice to Jupiter Lycasus, was turn’d into a 
woli.+ 

When Alexander drew api the city Pellion, 
which Clytus, the fon of Bardyles, had feize’d, 
the enemy, encamp’d upon the adjacent moun- 
tains, offer’d three boys, three maids, and as’ 
many black rams, for facrifice.} 

The high prieft of Albania, a country near 
the Caspian fea, pamper’d a man dureing a whole 
year ; and, having anointed him with precious 
dus and P. Licinius Crasfus, there pafs’d adecrce of the fenate ~ 
forbiding exprefsly the kiling of mankind for facrifice, 
(B. 30) bay 

* Paufanias, B. 35 c.16. The oracle, upon another ooca- 
fion, order’d the inhabitants of Potniae to facrifice to Bacchus © 
a boy inthe flower of his youth. (Jdem, B. 9, ¢. 8.) 

Pm Gpc, 227° | luge 

f Arrian, B. 1;.c+ 6. 
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oil, he factifice’d him, with other victims, to the 
moon, who, it feems, was their favourite goddels. 
Strabo; B. 2, p. 768... 
The crand national factificeés of the Gauls, 
and Britons, at which the druids, or priefts, pre- 
fideéd, were frequent and folemn.* A number 
of miferable wretches, frequently the moft vir- 
tuous and innocent, pamper’d for the purpofe, 
were inclofe’d in a wicker idol, which, while it 
was confumeing by fire, feem’d to utter the moft 
dreadful crys, horrid aslemblage of the fhrieks 
and groans of the unhapy fufferers ! ! to the exs 
travagant joy of the furrounding multitude. 
They practife’d other methods equally i ingenious. 
‘Such were the Britons ! 
“ Tt is reported, that, in the time of building 
Icolm kil, St. Columba receive’d divine intimation 
- to bury one of his companions alive, as a facrifice 
necesfary to the fuccefs of his undertakeing. It 
feems the lots doorn’d Oran to fo dreadful a des- 
tiny. Three days after, Columba open’d the 
grave to fee what might be the fate of his friend. 


* Galli Efum, atqué Teutatem bumano cruore placebant ! 
Lactan. Disunae infti. L. 1. De falfa religione,c. 21.  Celtae 
vero ad haee usque tempora & occidentaliores feré omnes 
homicidio facrificabant.” Eufebius, De pded evan, L, IV. 
C7. 
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Oran raife’d his fwiming eyes, and fay’d, * There 

is no wonder in death, and helis not as it is res 

ported.’ The faint was fo fhock’d by fuch fen- 
timents, that, he call’d out-in a great hurry, 

<¢ Harth, earth, on the mouth of Oran! that he 

may not blab more!’ (Gaelic weceaas Edin. 

1785; p. 66.) 

Even the mild and benevolent Hindoos were, 

at a now hapyly distant period, wont to offer 

human facrificees to the defiructive quality of. 
the godefs Bhavanee, or Nature: They ftil offer 

kids and butfalos,* 


 % See Wilkinses Notes to the Heetopades, | pp: 3145 3225 

326. The wife of a Hindoo, unlefs fhe prefer a life of infamy, 
fil burns herfelf upon the pile of her deceafe’d husband, and, 
according to Bernier, is, in fome parts, bury’d alive. There 
can be no doubt that fhe is, upon this occafion, a propitiatory 
facrifice. Roger relates that, dureing his refidence at Paliac- 
cata, on the coaft of Coromandel, a gentleman, of the chetree 
or military caft, dye’d, leaveing no lefs than fixty wives, all of 
whom were burn’d alive with this body. . (Porte ouverte, 1670, 
p: 122.) See allfo Struyses Moiages, 1684, pp. 230, 256. This 
abominable fuperftition feems to prove that there is not in the 
whole world a fingle body of priefts, which has not contribu- 
ted to the fheding of human blood. (Langlés, Fab/es et 
contes Indiens, xix.) Upon thefe facrificeés the Engleifh go- 
vernours, (without whofe confent they cannot, posfiblely, take 
place) officeers, and other natives, and, moft probablely, allfe 
Engleith priefts, are calm and earneft {pectators ! 
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In one of the temples of the empire of Pegu 
they bring up a number of virgins. One of 
thefe unfortunate creatures is annually facri- 
fice’d at the feaft of the idol. The prieft, in 
his facerdotal habits, ftrips her, ftrangles her, 
puls out her heart, and cafts it in the face of the 
idol. In other temples they only facrifice men, 
A flave, bought for the purpofe, handfome, and 
wel made, clothe’d in a white robe, and wafh’d 
for three fuccesfive mornings, is, afterward, 
fhewn to the people. On the fourth day the 
priefts open his belly, tear out his heart, befmear 
the idol with his blood, and eat his flefh as fa- 
cred. ‘* Innocent blood,”’ fay they, “‘ ought to 
flow, in order to expiate the fins of the nation. 
Befide, it is highly necesfary that fome one 
fhould go now and then near the creat god, to 
put him in’mind of his people.” It is worth 
remarking, however, that the priefis never 
charge themfelves with the commisfion.* 

This horrid fuperftition {til prevails in fome 
parts of Guinea. It is ufual, on the gold ceatt, 
at the funeral-folemnity of any perfon of distinc- 
tion to kil and facrifice feveral of his flaves, in 
order to ferve him in the other world: and, ac- 
cording to Bosman, poor wretched men, who, 


oe) 


at 


* Helvetius, De Pefprit, 1, 139, n. 
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through age or inability, are become incapable 
of labour, are fold on purpofe to be made vic- 
tims in thefe accurfe’d offerings,*, This writeér, 
who is of good authority, faw eleven perfons 
kil’d on fuch an occafion in the moft barbarous 
manner.| Captain Snelgrave, a very intelligent - 
and refpectable authour, faw a young child about 

ten months old, which had been facrifice’d, by 

the advice of the priefis, for the recovery of the 

king of Jabrua, hung up on the bough of a tree, 

with a live cock tye’d near it.] 

The fubjects of the king of Dahomé are fo 
barbarous and favage as to offer human facrificeés 
whenever they gain a victory.§ In one place 
captain Snelgrave faw, pile’d on two’ large 
ftagees, the heads of 4000 of the Whidaws, who 
had been facrifice’d by the -Dahomés. to their 


* Defcription of the coaft of Guinea, 1705, p. 231. 

+ Lbi. 

t Account of fomeé parts of Guinea, Introduction. “ The 
Busfou and Praba, the confidential man and favourite woman, 
of every perfon of distinction, are ufually put to death and in- 
terred with bim. . . Upon the death of a chief a great many 
{laves are facrifice’d, which the Europeans find it imposfible to 
prevent.” (Report of the lords of council on the flave-trade, 
1789, fig. D, and L.) Confult allfo this part of the Report 


pasfim. 
§ di, p. 12. 
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god, as an acknowlegement for fome great con- 
quelt. Fo" WO ® | 
- The Giagues are anthropophagi, and eat their 
enemys. When the grain is ripe, the queen, 
furrounded by her courtiers, isfues out of her 
palace, and, cuting the throats of all who are 
found in her route, gives them to be eaten by 
her followers. Thefe facrificees, fhe fays, are 
necesfary to appeafe the manes of her ancestors, 
‘who fee with regret, the vulgar enjoy a life of 
which they are deprived; and this feeble con- 
folation can alone,engage them to blefs the har- 
veft.t 
“The Oran Idaan, or Maroots, a people near. 
and upon the {kirts of the mountain of Keenee- 
baloo, in the north of Borneo, believe the deity 
to be pleafe’d with human victims. © Each indi- 
vidual muft, for once at leaft, have imbrue’d his 
_hands in a fellow-creatures blood. The rich are 


* Ibi, p. 3x. See allfo pp. 37,41, 100; and at p. 43, a de- 
{cription of the ceremony, of which the authour was an eye- 
witnefs, and which is too fhocking to be tranfcribe’d. Capt. 
Snelgraves veracity is confirm’d by Robert Norris, authour of 
a curious work intitle’d «* Memoirs of the reign of Bosfa Abadce, 
king of Dabomy,” &c. London, 1789,'of which fee pp. 84, 935 
400, 110, 126. 


+ Helvetius, De Pefprit, I, 141, 
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fay’d to do it often, adorning’ their houfecs with 
fculs and teeth, to fhew how much they have 
honour’d their authour, and labour’d to avert his 
chastifement. Several, in low circumftanceés, 
wil club to buy a Bifayan. Caristian  flave, 
or any one that is to be fold cheap, that all may 
partake the benefit of the execution. So at Ka- 
lagany in Mindano, when the’ god of the moun- 
tain gives no brimftone, they facrifice fome old 
flave to appeafe his wrath.’”’* t il 
The Carthaginians, a brave and polifh’d peo- 
ple, who rival’d the Romans in arms, and ex- 
cel’d them in arts, facrifice’d their children to — 
Saturn; fometimes finglely upon the altar, in 
confequence of a vow, or for their ‘private ad- 
vantage; fometimes in numbers, by throwing 
them into a large fire, or, inclofeing them in a 
red-hot ftatue of their favourite deity, for the 
general good. The latter of thefe ufageés was 
generally the fubje& of a great and folemn festi- 
" yal; drums and trumpets play’d dureing the ce- 
remony, and every thing was conducted with 
the utmoft decorum: Thofe who had no chil- 
dren themfelves, or who had any they were un- 


* Forrests Voyage to New-Guinea, p. 368, 
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wiling to part with, bought, borrow’d, or ftole 
them, from others.* . This laudable’ practice 
was, likewife, common to the Phoenicians and 
Cananaeangso') to Jens Siow dhe guona. gsivs. 
The ancient Peruvians factifice’d: men arid 
women of allageés, whom they had takeén in 
war : and fome nations amongft them fo far ex- 
ceeded the reft in inhumanity that they offer’d 
not.onely their. enemys, but, on fome occafions, 
their very children to. their idols, “Fhe mannet 
of thefe facrificeés was to rip open the breatts'6f 
the miferable victims while they were yet alive, 
and fo tear out their heart and lungs, with the 
blood of which they fprinkle’d the idol ; then 
they infpected the lungs and heart, to take. ani 


; 
BR 


. * Dureing a fiege, two hundred of the bef familys in Care 
thage were facrifice’d im one day, to appeafe the: refentment 
of the deity, incur’d by the prostitution of borrow’d children: 
upward of three hundred citizens, who had been guilty of this 
impious fraud, at the fame time offering themfelves as expiar 
tory victims, ‘The ftatue of the god fometimes appear’d with 
a fmileing countenance, to encourage the children to truft 
themfelves on his hand, whence they immediately fel through 
an, opening, into.a deep. firey furnace... In. fome parts. of 
Africa, as we learn from. Minucius Felix, mothers facrifice’d 
their own children ; and, left they fhould offend the'compas- 
-fionate god with.a mournful victim, ftop'd their mouths with 
kisfes and caresfes. , Tertullian fays the fame thing, obferve~ 
ing that “ even now thefe villainys are,done in private,’ 


' 
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omen of good or bad, and know whether the 
facrifice were acceptable: they then burnt the 
entrails, and ate the flefh ‘* with great joy and 
festivity,” though it were that of their own child, 
or. other relation.* bees teal 
In the provinces of Paucura and Arma they | 
facrifice’d two men to the devil every Tuefday.4 


* De la Vega, Royal com. of Peru,p.7. See allfo Ciezas 
Travels, pp. 131, 147. When any of the lords of thefe val+ 
leys dye’d,”’ fays the latter, ‘‘ they were lamented for many 
days, their wives cut off their hajr, the beft belov’d Aron 
them kil’d themfelves, and they made a vaft grave or tomb.. 

“Within it was a vault in which they lay’d the dead Waa 
and with it gold, and the arms he had; then makeing his moft 
beautiful wives, and fome boys that ferve’d him, drunk, they 
put them alive into the vault, where they left them, that their 
lord might go to the devil ‘with company.” (p. 34+) This 
practice, from other parts of Ciezas book (a curious and ins 
terefting performance), appears to have been general. (See 
pp. 113, 118, 131,137, 159.) It ftil prevails in Guinea. (See 
Duquefnes Voyage to the E. Indies, p. 122; Smith’s Voyage, 
PRU 2O 5 Norrises Memoirs of Bosfa Abadee, king of Dabomy, 
p. 130.) At the funeral of a Yakout prince, his favourite 
horfe, and another, the beft of his ftud, have their throats cut 
over the corpf. This bloody libation, fays our author, is 
the homage pay’d to his attachment to thefe animals, who are 
fuppofe’d to follow him into the other world, where it is 
imagine’d he wil again be able to enjoy them. (Lesfeps, 
Travels in Kamtschatka, 11, 311.) There can be little doubs 
that his wives and favourite flayes once sper thern company, 
# Ciezas Travels, p. 536 
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Thefe bloody rites of worfhip appear to be. 
prevalent throughout all the wide extenfive 
ilands of the pacifick ocean.* ‘* We were in- 
form’d,”’»fays captain Cooke, {peaking of the 
. inhabitants of Tongataboo, one of the Friendly-~ 
iles, ¢* that, in about three months, there would 
be perform’d,’on the fame account {i. e. the 
kings fon being permited to eat with his father], 
a far more important and grander folemnity 3) 
on which occafion, not onely the tribute of Ton= 
gataboo, but that of Hapaee, Vavaoo, and of all 
the other ilands would be brought to the chief, 
and confirm’d more awfully, by facrificeing ten 
human victims from amongft the inferior fort of 
people. - A horrid folemnity indeed!” exclaims 
this great man, “ and which is a moft fignificant 
inftance of the influence of gloomy and ignorant 
fuperftition, over the minds of one of the moft 
benevolent and humane nations upon earth. On 
inquireing,” he tels:us, “‘ into the reafon-of fo 
barbarous a practice, they onely fay’d, that it was. 
a necesfary part of the Nafche ; and that, if they 
omited it, the deity would certainly deftroy their 
king.’+ We have an account, from the fame 
authority, of a human facrifice in Attahooroo, 


z¢ 


™ Voyage into the pacifick ocean, U, 
+ Ibis, 35% 
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one of the Society-iles, where thé natives, next 
day, facrifice’d a-pig: It is pretty much the 
fame. A few days after they had another hu- 
man facrifice. ‘* This fecond inftance, within 
the courfe of a. few days, was too melancholy a_ 
proof, how numerous the 'victinis of this bloody 
fuperftition are amongtit this [otherwife}- humane 
péople.”* (He “counted no. lefs: than: forty= 
nine {kuls‘of former jvictims, lyeing before the 
‘moréi, where ‘he’ faw one,more aded,to the num- 
ber:” and, from the fculs haveing fuffer’d little 
change from the weather, infers “ that no.great 
length of time had elapfe’d, fince, at leaft, this 
confiderable number of unhapy . wretches had 
been. offer’d upon: this altar of blood.’ . In 
fhort, every appearance’ led our people to believe 
that this barbarous practice was very generalt; 
and we find it to obtain univerfally amongft the 
inhabitants of the Sandwich ilands.§ | 


0 © Tanium Religio potuit fuadere malorum 1? 


whe IE EIT 

+ Ibi, TI, 41- 

f 2bi,-1I, 203. Rik SW a 

§ Ji, T1I,132, 1616 See more on this fubjeét im Por- 
phyrys Treatife of abjtinence, B. 2; Cyril againft Julian, B. 4; 
Lactantius, B. 1, c. 21; Eufebius, De pra. evan. Bed, 0.75 
and in Voltaires Dictionnaire philofophigue, article Anthropo- 
phages. | 
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Who firft taught fouls enflave’d, and realms undone, 

Th’ enormous faith of many made for one ; 
That proud exception to all Natures laws, 
'T’ invert the world, and counter-work its caufe ? 

Fore firft made conqueft, and that conqueft, law ; 
’Til fuperflition taught ‘the tyrant awe, 
Then fhare’d the tyranny, then lent it aid, 
And gods of conqu’rors, flaves.of fubjefts made. 
She ’midit the light’nings blaze and thunders found, > 
When rock’d the mountains, and when groan’d the ground, 
She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 
To pow’r unfeen, and mightyer far than they : 
She, from the rending earth, and burfting fkys, ) 
Saw gods defcend, and fiends infernal rife : 
Here fix’d the dreadful, there the blefs’d abodes; 
Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods; _- 
Gods partial, changeful, pasfionate, unjuft, | 
Whofe attributes were rage, revenge or luft ; 

" Sach-as the fouls of cowards might conceive, 

. And, form’d like tyrants, tyrants would believe. 
Zeal then, not charity, became the guide, 
And hel was built on {pite, and heaven on pride. 
Then facred feem’d th’ actherial vault no more; 
Altars grew marble then, and reek’d with gore: 

. Then firfl the flamen tafteéd liveing food; ~ - 

Next his grim idol fmear’d with buman blood; 0). 9% 
With heavens own thunders fhook the world below, 
And play’d the god an engine on his foe.* 


* Popes Esfay on man, ver. 241) &e. 
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CHAP. VI... 


HUMAN FLESH THE CONSEQUENCE OF ANIMAL 
FOOD. 


aes 


As human facrificeés were a ‘natural effect of 
that fuperftitious cruelty which firft produce’d 
the Maughter of animals, fo is it equally natural 
that thofe accustom’d to eat the brute, fhould not 
long abftain from the man :. more efpecially as, 
when toafted or broil’d on the altar, the appear- 
ance, favour, and tafte of both would be nearly, 
if not entirely, the fame. . But, from whatever 
caufe it may be deduce’d, nothing can be more 
certain than that the eating of human flefh has 
been a practice, in many parts of the world, from 
a very remote périod, and is fo, in fome, at this 
day. ‘That it is a confequence of the ufe of 
_ animal food there can be no doubt, as it would - 
be imposfible to find an inftance of it among 
people who were. accustom’d folely to a vege- 
table diet. The progrefs of cruelty is rapid. 
Habit renders it familiar, and hence it is deem’d 
natural. | 

The man who, accustom’d to live on roots and 
vegetables, firft devour’d the fleth of the fmalleft 
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animal, commited a greater violence to his own 
nature than the moft beautyful and delicate fe-~ 
male, accustom’d to animal food, would feel in 
fheding the blood of her fellow-creatures. for 
fustenance ; posfefs’d as they are of exquifite 
feelings, a confiderable degree of intelligence, and 
even, according to her own religious fystem, of 
~aliveing foul.* That this isa principleinthefocial 
dispofition of mankind is evident from the deli- 
berate coolnefs with which feamen, when their 
ordinary provifions are exhaufted, fit down to 
devour fuch of their comrades as chance or con- 
triveance renders the victim of the moment: a 
fa& of which there are but too many, and thofe 
too wel-authenticateéd, infiancees.t Such a 


* Genefis, 1, 20, in the margin. 
+ See The melancholy narrative of captain Harrifon of the 
floop Peggy, p. 21, &c.3; Narrative of the fhipwreck of the 
Nottirgham galley, p. 19; Shipwreck and adventures of 
Pierre Viaud, p. 165 ;—Account of the lofs of the brig. Mary 
and Ann of London, in The morning chronicle of Decem. 22, 
1791; Voyages and travels of an Indian interpreter (J. Long), 
p- 126. See allfo an account of fome Ufipians in Tacituses 
Life of Agricola. In the old testament, and in the history of 
Jofephus, at different fiegeés of Jerufalem the Jewith women 
ate their own children. (S<e IT Kings, vi, 26, and Whistons 
Fofephus, p. 931.) The foldiers of Cambyfes, in his frantick 
expedition againft the Aethiopians, fed upon herbs fo long as 
_ they found any in the way; but when they arrive’d in-the, 
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crime, which no necesfity can justify, would 
never enter the mind of a ftarving Gentoo, nor, 
indeed, of any one that had not been previously 
accustom’d to animal food. Even among thé 
Bedouins, or wandering Arabs of the defert, ac- 
cording to the obfervation of the enlighten’d 
Volney, though they fo often experience the 
extremity of hunger, the practice of devouring 
human flefh was never hear’d of. Content with 
his milk and his dates, the Bedouin has not de- 
fire’d flefh; he has fhed no, blood; his hands — 
are not accustom’d to flaughter, nor his ears to 
thecrys of fuffering creatures; hehas preferve’d 


fandy deferts, fome of them were guilty of a horrid action : for 
they. caft lots among themfelves, and ate every tenth man. 
(Herodotus, Thalia.) The Numantines, according to Wale- 
rius Maximus, being befiege’d by Scipio, were conftrain’d to 
feed upon mans flefh. But necesfity, fays that authour, was 
no excufe for this; for there was no necesfity for them to 
live, to whom it was fo lawful to dye. -The horrid impiety, 
however, of the Calagurritans, it feems, exceeded the obfti- ~ 
nacy of the former: who, being befiege’d by Pompey, and 
haveing devour'd all_ other creatures in the city, fel to featt 
upon their wives and children ; and, to the end the armed 
youth might nourith their bowels with their own bowels 
the longer, they were not afray’d to falt up the unfortunate 
remains of the dead bodys. In comparifon of thefe, he ex- 
claims, ferpents and wild beafts are gentle and merciful crea- 
tures! (B. 7, c. 6.) 
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a humane andfenfible heart, © The habit of thed- 
ing blood, he: fays, and tearing his prey, has fa- 
miliarife’d the favage to the fight of death and 
fufferings. Tormented by hunger he has’ de- 
fire’'d flefh ; and finding it eafy to obtain that of 
his fellow-creature, he could not long hefitate to 
kil him, to’ fatisfy the craveings of his appetite. 
“The firft experiment made, this cruelty degene- 
rates into a habit; he becomes a cannibal, fan- 
guinary and atrocious, and his mind acquires 
all the infenfibility of his body.* | 

‘The Cyclops and Laeftrigons, in the Odysfey, 
are devourers of human flefh, as are, APNG 
Scylla and the Syrens. 

The Scythian drank the blood of the firft pri- 
foner he took ; and made the {kin of his head 
ferve him for a handkerchief; and, fometimes, 
the fkins of the entire bodys, for a coat. The 
Melanchlaenians, allfo, a Scythian nation, fed 
upon human flefh,+ | 

The Callalii, a nation of India, when afked 
by Darius, for what fum they would confent to 


- * Travels, I, 40Y, 410. ns 

“4 Herodotus, Melpomene. The Scythians, according. to 
. Pliny, were anthropophagi, or eaters of mans flefh ; they ufe’d 
to drink out.of mens fculs, and to wear the fcalps, hair and all, 
inftead of ftomachers. (B. 6, c.17; Be 7,¢. 1.) 


9 
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burn the dead bodys of their parerits, weré 
firuck with horror at the propofal ;—they onely 
ate them.* The Padaeans, another Indiannation; 
ate raw flefh; and, when any one of the commu- 
nity was fick (or rather, it may be, found, piump, 
and in good plight), his beft friends prefently 
dispatch’d him; faying, he was in a walteing 
condition, and the diseafe would corrupt his. 
body. If he deny’d he was fick, they had no 
regard to his words, but kil’d him, and feafted 
upon his flefh. . A woman in the fame circum= 
ftlanceés was treated in the fame manner, by 
other women.} 

The Isfedons, whofe country adjoined to Sey 
thia, prefer’d the flefh of a fheep hafh’d with that 
of a parent.{ The Masfagetae, a Scythian na- 


* Idem, Thalia. The Greek foldiers in the Perfian army . 
fustained not a fhock when the above monarch, to fhow the 
force of custom, demanded for how much they would devour 


the dead bodys of their parents, which they were accustom’d 
toburn. dem, ibz. 


+ Herodotus, Thalia. 

{ Herodotus, Melpomene. This ceremony was ablerve’d to 
a late period by the Samojedes, a word fynonymous with da- 
thropophagi, or man-eaters, and who were probablely of Scy- 
thian defcent, who ufe’d to eat the bodys of their dead friends 


with venifon. See d relation of three embasfies perform’d by 
the E. of Carhjle, p. 83. 
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tion, had a fimilartafte. The relations of anin- 
firm perfon ufe’d to asfemble, and haveing facri- 
fice’d him, along with an ox, or fome other ani- 
mal, had all the flefh boil’d together, and fat 
down to it as toa feaft.* This method is ad- 
mire’d by fome as a hapy thought of at once 
giveing a man burial, and celebrateing his fune- 
ral rites.| They did not, however, obferve the 
fame honours toward thofe who dye’d a natural 
death : a distinction which, in fome degree, is 
preferve’d among pious Christians,—with re- 
fpect, that is, to the attendant animal. Juvenal 
fays of the Tentyrites, 

 Afpicimus populos, &c.”’ 

‘«‘ An impious crew we have beheld, whofe rage 

Their enemys very life cou’d not asfwage, 


* Herodotus, Clio. 

4 The Brafilians, according to Dellon, ‘ don’t even inter 
their dead friends, but devour them, even fometimes be- 
fore the breath is out of their bodys. For, if they judge their 
friends paft all hopes of recovery, they kil them for fear they 
fhould grow lean before they dye; and, becaufe they would 
husband their dead friends to the beft advantage, they dry their 
bones; which they beat to powder, and make up ina kind of 
pap, and fo eat it. When the Europeans upbraid them with 
their crueltys, they return us for anfwer, that we are a com- 
pany of impious wretches, who fuffer our friends and parents 
to be'confume’d in the earth by the vermin, when we might, 
with more reafon, afford them our belly for their burying- 
place,” (Voyage to th: E. Indies, p. 200.) 

K 
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Unilefs they banquet on the wretch they flew, 

Devour the corps, and lick the blood they drew ! 

What, think you, wou’d Pythagoras have fay’d 

Of fuch a feaft, or to what defart fled? 

Who fleth of animals refufe’d to eat, | 

Nor held all forts of pulfe for lawful meat ?* 

Even, of late days, fays Pliny, to go no fur- 
ther than to the other fide of the Alps, there be 
thofe that kil men for facrifice, after the manner 
of thofe Scythian people, theCyclops and Ly/ri- 
- gones, of which he has been fpeaking, and that, 
he ads, wants not much of chewing and eating 
their fleth.t+ This unnatural propenfity was not en- 
tirely extinct in that country at a very late pe- 
riod : a woman of the city of Chalons in Cham. 
pagne ate her own fister ; another devour’d her 
husband; and, a third, haveing murder’d her 
children, falted their bodys, and ate of them 
every day as a delicious morfel.} 


* Satyra xv. | 
4 B. 7,c. 1. Pliny, in his purfuit of thefe foreign anthropo- 


pbagi, forgot that even in Rome (as we are told by Tertullian) 
Bellonas priefts regale’d all their votarys with human blood ; 
and that in the Circenfian games, thofe that had the falling 
fick ets fuck’d the blood of the wounded gladiators: that boars: 
and lions, fatten’d with human flefh, were the daintys on 
which they fed; and that the entrails of a wild beaft that had. 
juft devour'd a man were very acceptable. (Afology for the 
Christians.) 
t Man a machine, p. 42. 
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After the fiege of Leyden was raife’d, there 
were certain Hollanders who found a Spaniard, 
open’d him, caufe’d his heart to be drefs’d, and 
ate it.* | 

The ancient Britons, like the other Gauls, 
thought it criminal to take the life of a hare ora 
goofe, but would facrifice (as we have feen), and 
even eat, aman withthe utmoft compofure. They 
would have fhudder’d with horrour at the pro- — 
fanenefs of a philofopher, who fhould have had 
the courage to tel them that it was no lefs crimi- 
nal to kil, for the purpofe of food, a man than a 
goofe : pretty much, no doubt, as their more hu- 
mane and polifh’d fuccesfors would do, at pre- 
_ fent, on hearing it feriously maintain’d that they 

had an equal right by nature to kil both. 


* Scaligerana, p. 236. 

+ Diodorus Siculus relates, that the Britons who inhabited 
fris (now Ireland) devour’d human flefh (B. 5); which is 
corroborateéd by Strabo (B. 4). The Gauls condu&ed by 
Brennus into.Greece did the fame. (Paufanias, Phocicks.) 

St. Jerome fays that he himfelf, whena boy, in Gaul, faw 
the Scots, a Britifh nation (7 ¢.in prefent Ireland), eat hu- 
man flefh, and that when they found herds of fwine, or other 
cattle, they ufe'd to cut off the buttocks of the herdsmen, and 
breafts of the women, which they esteem’d the onely daintys. 

( Adverfus Fovinianum, C. 2.) 

‘Thefe Irifh Scots, transported into the north of Britain, are 

fay’d to have been anthroposhagi even in the reign of William 
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There is a recent inftance of cannibalifm in 
Engleland. At the Lent asfizecs for Chester, 


the conqueror, who punifh’d them for it, (Monast’con Angli- 
canum, 1, p. 72) : nor was the race quite extinét, for fome cen- 
turys latecr, as we are inform’d by two of their own historians. 
Thus Andrew of Wyntown, under the year 1339 : 


« A karle, thai fay’d, wes nere thare. by, 
That wald fet fettys comownaly 
Chyldyr and women for to fla, 

And fwanys, that he mycht oure-ta, 
Andete thame all, that he get mycht ; 
Crystyne Klek tyl name he hycht. 
That fary lyf contenwyd he, 

Qwhil waft but folk wes the cuntre.” 


Thus, alifo, Robert Lindfay of Pitfcottie :— About this 
time, under the year 1460, there was apprehended and taken, 
for a mot abominable and cruel abufe, a brigand, who 
haunted and dwelt, with his whole family and houshold, out 
of all mens company, in a place of Angus, called The frends 
Jen. This mifchievous man had an execrable fafhion, to take 
all young men and children, that either he could fleal quietly, 
or take away by any other moyen, without the knowledge of 
the people,.and bring them home and eat them; and, the 
more young they were, he held them the more tender, and' the 
greater delicate. For the which damnable abufe he was 
burnt, with his wife, bairns and family, except a young lafs of 
one year old, which was fave’d and brought to Dundee, where- 
fhe was foster'd and brought up: but, when fhe came to wo- 
mans years, fhe was condemn’d and burnt quick, for the fame 
crime her father and mother were convicted of. It is fay’d, 
‘That, when this young woman was comeing ferth to the 
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in 1777, one Samuel Thorley, a BU *CHERS 
FOLLoweR, was try’d for the murder of Ann 


place of execution, that there gather'd a great multitude of 
people about her, and fpecially of women, curfeing and wary- 
ing that fhe was fo unhapy [2 ¢ mischievous] to commit 
fuch damnable deeds: to whom fhe turn’d about, with a wood 
{z.-e. mad] and furious countenance, faying, Wherefore chide 
ye with me, as i had commited an unworthy crime? Give me 
credit, and trow [¢.¢. believe] me, if yehad experience of eating 
mans and womans flefh, ye weuld think the fame fo deli- 
cious, that ye would never forbear it again.” (History of Scof- 
dand, p. 65.) This young woman was by no means fingular 
in the preference fhe gave to human flefh :_ the cannibals, ac- 
cording to. doctor Moffet, praifeing it above all other, as 
Oforius writeéth : ‘¢ and Cambletes king of Lydia, haveing 
eaten of his own wife, fay’d he was forry to have been igno~ 
rant fo long of fo good a difh.” (Healtbs improvement, 
‘p. 160-1.) ‘* Dureing a dreadful famine in India,’”’ fays J. de 
.Lonseiro, “ which deftroy’d more than a hundred thoufand 
perfons, when the roads and ftreets were cover’d with dead 
bodys, i faw feveral have the refolution to preferve their lives 
by this disgufting food [human flefh]; but fome of them, 
though not many, found it fo delicious, that, when the fa- 
mine was at an end, they retain’d fuch an irrefistible propen- 
fity to human flefh, that they lay in wait for the liveing, in 
order to devour them :” ading, in particular, two inftanceés, 
of a mountaineer and a woman. (Obfervations on the in- 
ducements to eating human flefh, Philo/ophical magazine, for 
Angut 5799) 

In 1768 the ravageés of famine were fo great at Patna, a 
large city in the kingdom of Bahar, that hundreds of Indians 
perith'd dayly for want of food. The furviveers began even 
| | 5 
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Smith, a ballad-finger, about twenty-two years 
of age. He decoy’d her, lay with her, murder’d 


~. 


to attempt fatisfying their craveing hunger with the fleth of 
the dead, inorder to preferve their own exiftence. Stavorinus, 
Voyages to the E. Indies, 1,152. (This dreadful calamity, 
he obferves, may chiefly be attributed to the monopoly which 
the Engleifh had made of the rice.) | : 

Moryfon, haveing made mention of the Engleifh army in 
Treland, «‘deftroying the rebels corn, and ufeing,” as he fays, 
< all meanes to famifh them,” proceeds, by two or three exam- 
ples, to fhew the miferable estate to which they were reduce’d, 
é¢ Sir Arthur Chichester, sir Rich. Moryfon, and the other com- 
manders of the forceés, fent againft Brian Macart, in their re- 
turn homeward, faw a moft horrible fpectacle of three children 
(whereof the eldeft was not.above ten years old), all eating and 
gnawing with their teeth the entrails of their dead mother, 
upon whofe flefh they had fed twenty days paft... .Cap- 
tain Trevor, and many honeft gentlemen, lying in the Newry, 
can witnels, that fome old women of thofe parts ufe'd to make 
a fier in the fields, and divers little children driveing out the 
cattel in the cold mornings, and comming thither to warm 
them, were by them furprife’d, kil'd, nia eaten.” (/tinerary, 
Part 2, page 271.) 

« About the year 1652 and 1653 the plague and famine 
had fo {wept away whole countrys, that a man might travel 
twenty or thirty miles, and not fee a liveing creature, either 
man, beaft, or bird;’’ they being all dead, or haveing quited 
thefe defolate placeés...‘ I have feen,’ fays the writeér, 
“¢ thofe miferable creatures [ageed men, women, and children} 
plucking ftinking carrion out of a ditch, black and rotten ; 
and have been credibly inform’d, that they digged corpfes out 
of the grave toeat. But the moft tragical ftory i ever heard 
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her, cut her to pieceés, and ate part of her. The 
-circumftanceés were too fhocking torelate. He 
was convicted [executed], and afterward hung 
in chains.* 

The inhabitants of Decba, in the province of 
Guzerat, in India, according to ‘Thevenot, were 
formerly man-eaters, and ‘it is not long fince,” 
he fays, ‘ that mans flefh was there publickly 
fold in the markets ;”+ as it is fay’d to ‘have 


was from an officer commanding a party of horfe, who, hunt- 
ing for tories [Irifh] ina dark night, difcover’d alight: ... 
drawing near, they found it a ruin’d cabin, and befeting it 
round, fome did alight and peep in at the window, where they 
faw a great fire of wood, and a company of miferable old wo- 
men and children fiting round about it, and betwixt them 
and the fire a dead corpfe lay broiling, which, as the fire 
roafted, they cut off collops [from] and < ate.’” (Colonel 
Lawrences Interef? of Ireland, 24 part, p. 86,87, citeéd 
in Currys Review, If, 105.) Such were the blesfings of !re- 
land under the protection of Engleifh humanity! Unlefs 
the royal army, and national militia, and Orange volunteers, 
are much belye’d, the crueltys they commited upon the mife- 
rable Irifh rebels, of. all ageés, ranks, and fexes, were fcarcely 
lefs than thofe allready defcribe’d. The compileér of thefe 
pagees, ‘as he was fiting at dinner in a gentlemans houfe, 
ear’d the colonel of a regiment acknowlege, with horrour, 
the wretches he had put to death, in cold blood (which he 
and others prefent, cannot fail to recolle¢t). 
* Aunuul register, for that year. 
+ Travels, Part 3, page 7. China, 
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fometimes been, in thole of Cochin-China.* Hu- 
“man flefh is allfo, at this day, eaten in the iland 
of Sumatra by the Bata people.t 

‘Aroe Tanete, king of Soping and the Bougi- 
nefe, like the ancient inhabitants of Celebes, was 
acannibal,and remarkablely fond of human flefh, 
fo chat he even ufe’d to faten his prifoners, and, 
cuting their heart out alive, ate it raw, with pep- 
per and falt, esteeming it the moft delicious mor- 
fel of all.t 

The Andamants, a nation of ilanders in the 
gulf of Bengal, are fuch barbarous favageés as 
to kil all who are unhapy enough to be driveén 
upon their coaft, ‘ and eat them for food.”§ _ 

The Anzigues, a nation of Africa, endue'd 
‘with many temporal benefits, and abounding 
with natures blesfings, delight in eating mans 
fleth more than any other food, coveting even 
their friends, whom they embowel with a greedy — 
delight, faying, they can no way better exprefs 
true affection than to incorporate their deareft 
friends and relations into themfelves, as in n love 


* Sir James Stauntons Account BA the embay to » China, 
I, 347. 

+ Marsdens History of Sumatra, p . 208. 

+ Stavorinus, Voyage to the E. Indies, II, 221. 

§ Duquefnes Voyage to the E. Indies, p.120. 
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before, now in body, uniteing two in one. They 
have, allfo, fhambles of men and womens ficth, 
jointed and cut in feveral pieceés, and fome, 
weary of life, voluntarily proffer themfelves ta 
the butcher, and are accordingly fod and eateu.* 

The Zuakins, another nation of this quarter, 
fhew a feeming humanity to fuch ftrangers as are 
fhipwreck’d on their coaft, allowing them a con- 
venient place to lodge in, with plenty of enimal 
food to eat, and fometimes entertain them with 
their mufick,—** and then deftroy the fateft, as 
they have occafion to feaft on them,’’} 

The negros, from the inland parts, are, allmoft, 
without exception, anthropophagi, havea terrible, 
tiger-like, {carcely human afpeCt, and pointed or 
jaged teeth, clofeing together like thofe of a fox, 
Molt of thefe are fo fierce and greedy after hu- 
man flefh, that they bite large pieccés out of the 
arms or legs of their neighbours, and fellow- 
flaves, which they fwallow with great avidity.? 

Robert More, furgeon of The Italian galley, 
being fent by his commander, captain John 


* Herberts Travaile, 1634, p. 10. 
+ Hamiltons Account of the E. Indics,¥, 30. Heads a — 
fhocking inftance of the crew of a Turkifh galley, half of 
which was, from time to time, put to the fpit. 
t Selections from literary gournals, 1798, 1, 452 ; cites Ols 
dendrp, p. 285. 
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Dagge, to the king of Dahomés camp, with 
prefents for his majesty, faw many ftrange things, 
efpecially human flefh fold publickly in the great 
markct-place.* The Dahomés eat the bodys of 
thofe that are facrifice’d, which they boil, and 
Jook upon as holy food.t ‘This is confirm’d by 
a recent authority, in which we find that many 
African nations are addicted to this unnatural 
practice, and that, from the concurrent testi- 
mony of thofe who have been at Bonny, it is wel 
known that.a Bonny man kils and eats an An- 
dony man, and an Andony man treats a Bonny 
man in the fame way, whenever he has an op- 
portunity: and this in a familiar repaft, and not 
merely in favage triumph after a victory,{ [or as 
a religious facrifice]. | 

The inhabitants of Cape Palmas on the coatft 


* Snelgraves Account of Guinea, p. 53. See allfo, p. 41, 
and p. 133, an extraordinary inftance of cruelty practife’d by 
the Dahomésupon Mr.Testefole the Engleith governour, which 
concludes by their cuting his body in pieceés, broiling them on 
the coals, and eating them. Some of thofe that ate part of his 
flefh were, afterward, fo audacious as to tel feveral Portuguefe 
gentlemen, who talk’d with them about it, “That ENGLEIsy 
BEEF WAS VERY GOOD!” 

¢ Smiths Voyage to Guinea, p. 110. 

¢ Norrises Memoirs of Bosfa Abadce king ef Dabomy, 1789, 
p. 10. 
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of Guinea, though posfefs'd of a country which 
affords them plenty of provifions, and wanting 
nothing that is necesfary for the fupport of life, 
delight in human flefh whenever they can come 
at it. 

The Hottentots eat any thing: they make no 
difference whether their meat is kil’d, or dead with 
any distemper, or whether it be mans flefh.* 

The Gango negros, in Surinam, according to 
Stedman, are fuppofe’d to. be antbropopbagi or 
cannibals, like the Caribbee Indians, infligateéd 
by habitual and implacable revenge. “ Amongtt 
the rebels of that tribe,” he fays, “ after the 
takeing of Boucou, fome pots were found on 
the fire with HUMAN FLESH; which one of the 
officers had the curiofity to tafte, and declare’d 
it was not inferior to fome kinds of BexF or 
PORK. + 


* Schewitzers Voyage to the E. Indies, p. 239. 

+ Narrative; II, 265, “‘ [ have been fince asfure’d,” he 
ads, “ by a mister Vangills,an American, that haveing tra- 
veled for a great number of miles inland'in Africa, he, at 
length, came toa place where human legs, arms, and thighs, 
hung upon wooden fhambles, and were expofe’d to fale, like 
butchers meat in Leadenhall-market: and captain John 
Keene, former!y of the Dolphin cutter, pofitively asfure’d me, 
that when he, a few years lince, was on the coaft of Africa, a 
capt. Dunnigen, with his whole crew, belonging to the Nasfau 
{chooner, were cut in pieceés, falted, and eaten, by the negras 
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In fome countrys of Peru, fays the inca Gar-_ 
cilasfo de la Vega, they were fuch great loveérs 
of mans flefh, that, when they were kiling an In- 
dian, they would fuck his blood at the wound 
they had giveén him; and when they quarter'd his 
body, they would lick their fingers, that not one 
drop of blood fhould be wafteéd : in their fham- 
bles they commonly fold mens bodys, makeing 
faufagees of their guts, ftuffing them with fleth, 
that nothing might be loft. Peter of Cieca, he 
ads, in the 26th chapter of his book, declares fo — 
much, and affirms that he faw it with his own 
eyes; and that fo far their gluttony provoke’d 
them that they did not fpare thofe very children 
which they begot upon thofe women whom they 
had takeén captives in the war; but breeding 
them with fuch care and diet as might make 
them fit, fo foon as they came fo be twelve years 
of age, and that they were plump and tender, 
they drefs’d them for their table, and devour’d 
them with their mothers. ,.. Moreover to thofe 
men whom they took in the war they gave wo- 
men, and their breed they nourifh’d and faten’d, 


of Great Drewin.” The compileér of this book was inform’d, 
by the late Francis Rusfell, efquire, folicitor to The board of. 
trade, that a gentleman, who had been at Sumatra, asfure’d 
“him that he had there feen this fort of fe/b-market. reat 
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with intent to eat them, “¢ As WE DO LAMBS 
AND CALVES,”* 

The Pattcurans ufe’d to fhut up their prifoners 
in coops and pens, ordering them to be wel fed,. 
and, when fat, took them out, on festivals, to 
an open place before their houfeés, where, being 
firft ftun’d by a blow on the neck, they were | 
kil'd and devour’d. Of this Cieza had been an 
eye-witnels, 

‘The Chirihuanas, a nation of Peru, long’d fo 
much for human flefh, ‘‘that when they furprife’d 


* Royal commentaries of Peru, p. 8, 9. And fee P. de 
Ciezas Travels, pp. 30, 33, 41, C. 20, p. 53. “ When we dis- 
cover’d thofe countries,” fays the latter, “ we found fuch 
numbers of heads of Indians before the doors of the prime. 
men, that they look’d as if fhambles of human flefh had. been 
kept before each of them.” P. 34. The following anecdote 
is curious: “ About 2 5 or 30 [Spanith] foldiers, going abroad 
a marauding, or, to fpeak plain, to fteal what they could find, 
lighted on fome people that fled, for fear of being feen and 
takeén by us. There they found a great pot, full of boil’d 
meat, and their hunger was fo great, that they thought of no- 
thing but eating; but when they were wel fatisfy'd, one of them 
pull’d out a hand, with all its fingers and nails ; befides which 
they afterwards discover’d pieces of feet, of two or three quar- 
ters of men that were init. The Spaniards, beholding that 
fpectacle, were forry they had eaten of the meat, and their 
ftomachs turn’d at the fight of the hands and fingers; bur 
IT PASS’D OVER WITH THEM, AND THEY RETURN’D SA- 
TISFY'D, HAVEING GON OUT HUNGERY.” (P, 43.) 
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at any time fhepherds keeping their flocks of theep; 
or herdsmen watching their cattel, they would 
forfake and negle&t the herds and droves, to take 
and devour the fleth of the fhepherds.* A dis- 
pofition, it is posfible, they retain to this day, as 
the Spaniards ineffectually attempted to fubdue 
them ; and fo rooted does it appear to have been 
that the author expreisly declares that nothing 
lefs than a miracle would reclaim them. + 


The Guaicureans, a people of Paraguay, © 


before they were civilife’d by the misfionarys, 
would not a!low their women to paint til they 
had tafteed human flefh; and, therefor, when 
they kil’d enemys, would divide them among 
the young ladys, or give them the corpfe of their 
own dead.f 

The favage Indians of the Ladrone ilands are 
fay’d to eat white men, if they can take them, and 
drink their blood, devouring all they catch raw. || 


—* Dela Vega, Hoyal commentaries, p. 279: 
+ Idem, ibi. De la Vega is an honeft and a fenfible writeér, 
and of the firft authority. - Some of the Peruvians, he tels us; 
ufe’d to eat their parents alive; and his defcription of the An- 


thropophaginian feafts of the natives of Antis is too horrible. 
to repeat. That there are ftil cannibals in the inland coun- ! 


try, fee Condamines Voyage, p. 42. 
t Woodes Rogerses Voyage round the world, 1712, p. 99: 
i C. Cookes Voyage to the South-fea, 1712, I], 17. The 


— 
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The natives of New-Zealand and Feetee, as 
we learn from captain James Cook, eat thofe 
they take or kilin battle. The people of the 
Society-iles appear to have been formerly canni- 
bals,* and thofe of the Sandwich-ilands, and 
Nootka-found, are fo ftil.t 

When the Caribbians brought home a pri- 
- foner of war from among the Arouagues, he be- 
long’d of right to him who either feize’d on him 
in the fight, or took him runing away, fo that 
being come into his iland, after he had kept 
him fafting four or five days, he produce’d him 
upon fome day of folemn debauch, to ferve for 
a publick victim to the immortal hatred of his 
countrymen toward that nation. If there wereany 
of their enemys dead upon the place, there they 
ate them ere they leftit. They had heretofore 
tafteed of all the nations that frequented them, 
and affirm’d that the French were the moft deli- 
cate, and the Spaniards of hardeft digestion. 
They are now nearly extirpatecd by the Chris. 
tians. { 


ilanders of Java were cannibals in Le Blancs time, and fa: were 


the Brafilians. 
* Voyage to the Pacifick ocean, ‘bt, 44, ngs 
+ 1bi, II, 209, 210, 274. 
} History of the Caribby-ilands, 1666, p. 326. The cu- 
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_ TheNorth- American Indians, though not can- 
nibals at prefent, appear, from ftrong circum- 
ftanceés, to have been fo at no very distant period. 
They ftil, however, drink the blood, and even 
occafionally eat the hearts of their prifoners.* 

The Indians of Pozo, much the braveett of all 
the natives of Peru, were fuch loveérs of human 
flefh that Cieza ‘ one day faw them devour 
above an hundred Indian men and women they 
had kil’d and taken in war.’+ The Indians of 


rious reader, from the next page but one, may- become ac- 
quainted with their methods of cookry. See allfo Edwardses 
History of the W. Indies, J, 31. When the Spaniards firft 
landed in Guadalupe, an iland of the cannibals, ‘ they founde 
in theyr kytchens mans flefhe, duckes flefhe, and goofe flefhe, 
al in one pot, and other on the fpyts, ready to be layde to the 
fyre. Entring into their inner lodgynges, they founde fag= 
gottes of the bones of mens armes and legges, which they re- 
ferve to make heades for theyr arrowes; the other bones they 
caft away when they have eaten the flefhe. They founde, 
lykewyfe, the head of a young man faftened to a pofte, and 
yet bleedyng. In theyr houfes they fownde allfo above thirtie 
children captives, which were refery’d to be eaten.” (Edens 
History of travaile, 15774 {0, 12; B:} : 
* See Carvers Trave/s; Longs Voyages, p. 747. It is 
the general opiniom of the fouthern: Indians, a race: in thé: 
neighbourhood of Hudfons bay, that when any of their tribe 
have been driveen to the necesfity of eating, human flefh, they 
become fo fond of it that no perfon is fafe in their company. 
(Hearnes Fourney; p: 34.) 
VEG. 23; p> 50. 
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Picara like’d mans fleh as wel as thofe of Pozo ; 
for, when the Spaniards were there the firft time, 
above 4000 of the natives follow’d them, ‘‘ and 
fo order’d it, that they kil’d and ate at leaft 300 
Indians.”* 


* C. 22, p. 58. Some of the Indians, after eating the flefh, 
would ftuf the fkin with afhes, and make a wax face to the 
fcul, fo as to give it the appearance of a liveing man: ‘ and 
very often, when the people within were all afleep, at night, 
the devil ‘enter’d into thofe bodys, which were full of afhes, 
and frighted the natives with fuch dreadful apparitions, that 
_fome of them died for fear.” (C, 28, p. 74.) ‘Thefe devils 
were, probablely, Spaniards, the only damons, it is believe'd, 
which ever vifited that country. 


[ 146 ] 


CHAP. VII. 


ANIMAL FOOD PERNICIOUS. 


cl wedi flefh-eatines,’” fays Plutarch, ‘are not 
onely. preternatural to mens bodys, but, alfo, by 
cloging and cloying them, render their very 
minds and intellects grofs likewife: for, it is wel 
known to moft, that wine and much flefh-eating 
make the body, indeed, ftrong and lufty, but the 
mind weak and feeble.”’* 

According to Festus, a contagious distemper 
fpred itsfelf in Rome, among women with child, 
in the reign of Tarquin the proud, which was 
afcribe’d to their eating the fleth ‘of facrifice’d 
buls, the overplus of which the facrificeérs fold ; 
and, on this occafion, the Taurian, or Taurilian 
cames were inflitutecd, to appeafe the anger of 
the infernal gods. 


* OF eating of xf, tract 1. 
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The Arabians, though not without animal food, 
feldom eat of it ; it being thought very unwhole- 
fome in fuch hot countrys.* 

The indulgeing of flefh-meats and ftrong-li- 
quors, according to doctor Cheyne, inflames 
the pasfions, and fhortens life. + 

‘* No people in the world,”’ fays doctor Buchan, 
eat fuch quantitys of animal food as the En- 
gleifh, which is one reafon why they are fo ge- 
nerally tainted with theefeurvy and its numerous 
train of confequenceés, indigestion, low-fpirits, 
hypochondriafm, ©e."£ 

It appears, by the general bil of all the christen- 
ings and burials, for the city and fuburbs of 
London, from December 9; 1800, to December 
15, 1801, that, of 17,814 children, males and, 

females, christen’d ‘in At or the four preceding’ 
years, not lefs than’ 55395 dye’d under the age’ 
of two years, nor lefs- than 2,063. between two 
and five: a deftruction, apparently, oweing to, 
and occafion’d by, the untimely - and unnatural 
ufe’ of animal food. No other nation’ in the 
world, it\is’ believe’d; much lef§ that of the 
Hindoos, or any other people, who abftain from 
this diet, incuring fuch an untimely lofs. 


Pat Niebuhrs Travels, Il, 232.) + Esfay.on health, p. 9A. 
+ Domestick medicine, p. 73. | 
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CHAP. VIII. . 
.* 


HEALTH, SPIRITS, AND QUICKNESS OF PERCEP= 
TION PROMOTED BY A VEGETABLE DIET. 


~~ 


I; is furprifeing, fays Goldfmith, to what: a_ 
great age the primitive christians of the eaft, 
who retire’d from perfecution in the deéfarts of 
_ Arabia, continue’d to live in all the bloom of 
health, and yet all the rigours of abftemious dis- 
cipline. Their common allowance, as we are 
told, for four-and-twenty- hours, was twelve 
ounceés of bread, and nothing but water. On 
this fimple beverage St. Anthony is fay’d to have 
live’d. a hundred. and five years; James the 
hermit, a hundred and four; Arfenius, tutor to 
the emperor Arcadius, a hundred and twenty ; 
St. Epiphanius, a hundred and fifteen ; Simeon, 
a hundred and twelve ; and Rombald, a hundred 
and twenty. In this manner, he ads, did thefe 
holy temperaté men, live to an extreme old age, 
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kept cheerful by ftrong hopes, and healthful by 
moderate labour.* 

That the orientals live to a ae age is chiefly 
‘oweing to their abftinence from animal food and 
{trong liquors.t 

Jofephus observes that the Esfenes, a fort of 
Jewifh monks, live’d commonly to a hundred 
years, by reafon of the fimplicity of their diet, 
-and regular life.t 

The Priscillianifts, or followers of Priscillian, 
the heretical bifhop of Avila in Spain, who fuf- 
fer'd under Maximus, anno 385, enjoin’d, or | 
recommended, a total abftinence from all animal 
food.§ 

“TI marvell,” ‘fays Stubbes, fpeaking of the 
variety of meats in his time, “ how our fore- 
fathers lived, who eat little els but colde meates, 
grofie, and hard of disgesture? yea, the moft of 
them fead upon graine, corne, rootes, pulfe, 
hearbes, weedes, and fuch other bageage, and 
yet lived longer then wee, were healthfuller then 
we, of better complection then we, and much 
ftronger then we in every refpect: wherfore i 


ie 38 a 
* History of the earth, Uf, 132. 
+ Niebubrs Travels, U1, 375. 
{ Jofephus, Wars of the’ Jews. 

§ Gibbon, III, 27. . 
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can not perfwace myfelf otherwife, but that our 
niceneffe and curiousneffe in diet hath altered our 
nature, distempered our :bodies, and made us 
fubject to millions of discrafies and. diseafes, 
more then ever were our forefathers fubje& unto, . 
and confequently of fhorter life then they.’’* 
« Who is ficklier,”’ he: exclaims, “then thei 
that fare deliciously every day? who is corrupter ? 
who belcheth more? who looketh worfe ? who 
is weaker and feebler then thei ? who hath more 
filthie collor, flegme, and putrifaction (repleat 
with groffe humours) then thei? and to be 
- breefe, who dyeth fooner then thei? Doe wee 
not,” continues he, ‘fee the poore man that 
eateth browne ‘bread {whereof fome is made of 
rye, barlie, peafon, beanes, oates, and-fuch other 
groffe graines), and drinketh fmall drinke, yea, 
fome tymes water, feedith upon milke, butter, 
and cheefe, (i faic) doe wee not fee fuche a.one 
healthfuller, ftronger, fairer-complectioned, and 
longer livyng, then the other that fare daintilie 
every daic ? and-how fhould it be otherwife ?+ - 
It is wel known, according to Ovington, that 
nothing contributes fo much, to the {curvy, as 


* Nise of abufes, 1583, ig. Lv. be 
t bi, fige I, v. 3s b. 
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the eating of falted meat, or, to its cure, as the 
eating of vegetables. Seamen, who ‘have been 
fo lamentablely overrun with this diseafe as to be 


unable either to walk or ftand upright, have had_ 


their limbs, ftomachs, and loft health reftore’d 
by three days eating of purflain, and other herbs, 
after they have once got afhore : and were thofe, 
he ads, made more frequently the diet of thefe 
that live on land, the fcorbutick humours, and 
all that train of diseafeés that follows them, would 
_ be lefs numerous and prevailing than they are.* 
Nothing elfe, in doctor Cheynes opinion, than 


a total abftinence from animal foods can totally 


extirpate this diseafe.t A vegetable and milk 
diet, he fays, is the proper and natural food of 
thofe afflicted with fcrophulous complaints, as 
much as feeds are that of fmall birds :+ ading, 


that a total milk and feed diet, with frequent in- - 


terfperfed emeticks, wil imfalliblely cure hyste- 
ricks, as well as confumption, if any human 


Ane 
_ . 


* Voyage to Suratt, p..51Q. 


+ Esfay on health, p. 182. It is evident, fays doctor . 


Buchan, that if vegetables and milk were more ufe’d in diet, 
we fhould have lefs fcurvy, and, likewife fewer putrid in- 
- flammatory fevers. . | 


$ Method of cure, &c. p. 198. 
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means. posfiblely can.* Even bread and water 
wil be found beneficial in very ferious disorders ; 
as, in the cafe of doctor Barwick, who, in the 
‘civil wars, when under a phthifis, atrophy and 
dyscrafy, was confine’d in a low room in the 
Tower, and live’d on bread and water onely, for 
feveral years; yet came out, at the Reftoration, 
fleek, plump, and gay.+ 
- Indeed, there are fome cafeés, according to 
doctor Cheyne, wherein a vegetable and milk 
diet feems abfolutely necesfary, as in fevere and 
habitual gouts, rheumatifms, cancerous, leprous, 
and fcrophulous diforders, extreme nervous co- 
licks, epilepfys, violent hysterick fits, melan- 
choly, confumptions, and, toward the laft 
{tageés of all chronical distempers; in fuch dis- 
tempers, he fays, 1 have feldom feen fuch a diet 
fail of a good effect.t 

The prince of Condé, after haveing long fuf- 
fer'd, and. being quite overcome by the gout, 
was advife’d by his phyficians, for the relief of 
his pain, to enter upon A VEGETABLE DIET, and 
a total abstinence from fifh, fleth, and wine. pate 


* Ibi, p 187. See more of the cures that ee! be per 
form’d by a milk-diet, 1b, e 263, See . : 

ir (7348 eee e ee 

{ Englih malady, p: 167. 
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fucceeded accordingly, his pains were relieve'd, 
and THE GOUT OVERCOME.* | 
_ Doctor Taylor, of Croydon, cur®’D HIMSELF, 
ENTIRELY and ABSOLUTELY, of the moft violent, 
conftant, and habitual epilepfy, that, perhap, 
ever was known, after haveing, in vain, try’d all 
the methods and medicines advife’d by the moft 
eminent phyficians of his time, by a TOTAL DIET 
of MILK, WITHOUT BREAD, or any OTHER VE- 
GETABLE.F 

Doctor Cheyne, fpeaking of the hibcliérs of 
a.diseafe’d liver, fays, Were there any art or 
medicine to turn or make choler (aduft, black, 
yellow, or green) an innocent, acid, active, 
liquor onely (as it is in the animals that live onely 
on vegetables), it would infalliblely cure thefe 
disorders.£ 

“ Tis wonderful,” he fays, “ in what fpright- 
lynefs, ftrength, activity and freedom of {pirit, 


* Dr. Cheynes Es/ay on the gout, p. 20. 

+ Idem, Englifh malady, p. 253. He has an entire chapter 
« OF nervous cafes, requiring a ftrict and total milk, feed, 
and vegetable diet,” in which he relates fome remarkable 
cures ([bi, p. 184); and mentions, throughout his book, 
many cafes of patients relieve’d from their complaints by ve- 
getable food. : 
“+ Englifo malady, p. 187. 
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a low (i. e. vegetable) diet wil preferve thofe 
that have habituateéd themfelves to it. My 
worthy friend, mister Web, is {til alive. He, 
by the quicknefs of the facultys.of the mind, and 
the activity of the organs of his body, fhews the 
great benefit of a low diet, liveing alltogether 
on vegetable food and pure element.’’* : 

“‘ Here is doctor Taylor,” fays.doctor John- 
fon, “ by a refolute adherence to bread and 
milk, with a better appearance of health than 
he has, had for a long time pafs'd.”+ This doc- 
tor Taylor was a different perfon from the one 
allready mention’d, being vicar of Athburn, and 
upward, at that time, of fourfcore. , 

“ The milk of thofe women,” fays Rousfeau, 
*¢who [nurfe children and] Jive chiefly on ve- 
getables, is more {weet and falutary than that of 
carnivorous females. Form’d out of fubftanceés 
of a fimilar nature, it keeps longer, as it is lefs 
fubject to putrefaction: and, with refpect to its 
quantity, every one knows that pulfe and ve- 
getables increafe the quantity of blood more than 
meat; and why not, therefor, that of the milk? 
I cannot believe,” ads he, ‘‘ that a child, who i is 
not wean’d too foon, or fhould be wean’d onely 


* Esfay on health, p. 32. 
 * -t Letters to mistrefs Thrale, Il, 224. 
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with vegetable nutriment, and whofe nurfe, allfo, 
- fhould live entirely on vegetables, would ever 
be fubje& to worms.”* 
© Under, their abftemious mortifying diet, the 
Bannians maintain as good a habit of body, are 
as comely and proportionable as other;people, 
‘and liye to reckon as many yearsas thofe that 
pity their fpare food. But, in their:thoughts, 
they are often more quick-and nimble, «by that 
courfe of liveing they choofe to delightin, which 
renders their {pirits more pure and fubtle, and. 
thereby greatly facilitates their comprehenfion of 
things. Ina word,they keep :their. organs clear, 
their fpirits lively, and their conftitutions free 
from thofe diseafeés, “which a grofser diet is apt 
to create in thefe warm climates.”+ 
The common diet of the Otaheiteans is made 
up of, at Jeatt, nine tenths of vegetable food ; 
and it is, perhap, oweing to this temperate courle 
of life, that they have fo few diseafees.[ They 


** Fmilius, 1, 54. “ Can it be fuppofe’d that a vegetable 
diet fhould be the beft adapted for a child, and animal ‘food- 
for its nurfe? There is an evident contradiction in the no- 
tion.” /b7, 56. ‘ Nor is this to be wonder’d at, fince animal 
fubftanceés, when putrefy’d, are cover’d with worms, in a man- 
ner never experience’d in the fubftance of vegetables.” Jdi, 5é- 

+ Ovingtons Voyage to Suratt, p. 314. eas 
$ Cook's Voyages, II, 148. aia 
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feldom eat fiefh ; their children, and young girls, 
never any; and this, doubtlefs, ferves to keep 
them free from all our diseafees.* 

Nothing, in fact, is fo light and eafey to the — 
ftomach, moft certainly, as the farinaceous or 
mealy vegetables; fuch as peafe, beans, millet, 
oats, barley, rye, wheat, fago, rice, potatos, 
and the like ;f but bread, after all, is the lighteft 
and properett aliment for human bodys.} ! 

That a vegetable diet promotes longevity is 
.inferable from feveral inftanceés. The great Au- 
rungzebe, from his ufurpation of the throne, 
never tafteed flefh, fifth, nor ftrong liquors, and 
live’d in good health to near a hundred years. 
That of old Parr, who dyed at the age of 152 
years and g months, was old cheefe, milk, coarfe 
bread, fmall-beer, and whey: and his historian ~ 
tels us, he might have live’d a good while longer, 
if he had not change’d his diet and air.§ Old 
Henry Welby, who live’d at his houfe, in Grub- _ 
ftreet, forty-four years, unfeen by any, did not, 
"jn all that fpace, tafte either. flefh or fith. He 
dye’d in 1636, aged 84.) In July 1737, was 


' * Bougainvilles Voyage. 
+ Cheynes Es/ay on bealth, p. 65. 
.. + Dr. Arbuthnots Es/ay concerning aliments, p, sr To 
§ Cheynes Esfay on health, p.62. 
\| See Morgans Phoenix Britannisus, p. 369. 
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~ liveing in St. Margarets work-houfe, Weift-- 
minfter, Mary Patten, age’d 136 years, whofe 
onely food was milk.* On the 25th of De- 
cember 1772, dyed at Brusfels, age’d ror, 
‘Elifabeth de Val, who never ate a bit of fleth, 
or tafteed of any kind of broth or foup, dureing 
the whole courfe of her life.t A few years ago, 
dye’d at Coombe in Northhumberland, Jofeph 
Ekins, age’d 103; who never knew a weeks 
ilnefs, and fubfifted entirely on bread, milk, 
and vegetables, for the laft thirty years. A 
fhepherd dye’d, not long fince, at Gompas, in 
Hungary, in the 126th year of his age. His 
manner of liveing was extremely fimple: he 
never ate any meat, but fubfifted entirely on milk, 
butter, and cheefe, and had never been il in his 
life.§ | | 
One great advantage, according to doctor 
Cheyne, a vegetable diet has over an animal one, 
is, that, in the weakeft digestions, and the moft 
dangerous and obftinate distempers, the patient — 
may allways fil his belly, and fatisfy his hunger, 


* Gentlemans Magazine, Vi, 449. The trustees, it is 
fay’d, had her picture painted, to fucceed her when the dye’d, 

t. Scots Magazine, XXXIV, 696. 

+ From a newspaper. 


§ Morning poft, January 28, 1890, 
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without fear, remorfe, or fuffering; atleaft, he’ 
may do it.to a great degree, til he comes to be’ 
far advance’d in years: and, if he fhould hapen, 
atiany time; to.exceed, he feels none of thofe’. 
pungentand acute fymptoms, nor thofe dureable 
effects, and profound finkings, he would feel from’ | 


A-plain, natural, and’ philofophical reafon, why? 
vegetable food, he fays, is preferable-to all other, 
is, that, abounding with few or no falts, being’ 
foft and. cool, and confifting of parts. that are’ 
eafeyly divideed and form’d ‘into. chyle, without 
giveing any: labour to the digestive powers,: it. 
has not that force’ to open the mouths of! the’ 
lacteals;,, to distend their orificeés, and’ excite 
them: to an. unnatural activity, to let‘ pafs: too’ 
great a quantity of hot and rank chyle into the’ 
blood, and fo overcharge; and inflame, the lym- 
phaticks, and: capillarys, which’ is the natural, 
- and ordinary; effe& of animal food, and, therefor. 
cannot fo readyly produce diseafeés. Such’ food; 
hee continues, requires little or’ no force of di- 
gestion, a- little gentle heat and motion bemg 
fafficient to disfolve:it into. its: integral: particles, 
and, into® a’ thin watery emulfion, fuch as’ is’ 
_chicken-water, afs’s milk, or thin broth, which 
is all that is require’d for the. purpofe.of nutrition, 


/ 
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and all of the food that can enter into the 
lacteals.....f0 that no more being admited into 
the blood than the expenceés of liveing require, 
life and health can never be endanger’d on a ve- 
getable diet. But all the contrary hapens under 
a‘high animal diet.* 


Haveing allready fay’d, that eal lunacy, mad+ . 


' nefs, andia disorder’d’ brain, can posfiblely be 
accounted’ for from no. other natural caufe: but 
a mal-regimen of diet; and that the beft phyfi- 
cians have’ no other method of cureing. fuch 
- diseafeés, but great, proper, and frequent evas 
cuations of all) kinds, and’ then braceing by ve- 
getables; astringents, or cold baths, all the reft 
being but trifleing, he proceeds as follows: But 
people think they cannot poffiblely fubfift on a 
little: meat, milk, and: vegetables, or any low 
diet, and that they muft infalliblely perith if they 
be confine’d' to water onely ; not confidering © 
chat nine parts in ten of the whole maf of man- 
kind: are necesfaryly. confine’d to this. diet, or 
pretty nearly;to it; and yet live with the: ufe: of 
their fenfeés, limbs, and facultys, without 
diseafeés, or but few; and thofe: from: accidents 
or epidemical caufeés, and: that there:have: been 


* Natural method of cureing diseafes, p. 68.79. 
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nations, and now are numbers of tribes; who vo- 
luntaryly confine themfelves to vegetables onely..< 
and there are whole villageés in this kingdom 
who f{carce eat animal food, or drink fermented 
liquors a dozen times a year.....The onely con- 
clufion, he fays, 1 would draw from thefe histo- 
- sical. facts, is, that a low diet, or liveing .on © 
vegetables, wil not deftroy life or health, or 
caufe nervous and cephalick distempers ; but, on 
the contrary, cure them as far as they are cure- 
able.....But this i pretend to demonftrate from 
thefe facts, that abstinence and a low diet is the 
great antidote and univerfal remedy of distem- 
pers acquire’d by excefs, intemperance, and a. 
mistake€n regimen of high meats and drinks; 
that it wil greatly alleviate, and render tolerable, 
the original. distempers derive’d from diseafe’d 
parents; and that it is abfolutely necesfary for 
the deep-thinking part of mankind, who would 
preferve their facultys, ripe and pregnant, to a 
green old age, and to the laft dregs of life; and 
that it is the true and real antidote and prefervative 
from wrong-headednels, irregular, and disorderly, 
intellectual functions, from lofs of the rational 
facultys, memory, and fenfeés, and ‘from. all 
nervous distempers, as far as the ends of pro= 
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‘vidence, and the condition of mortality, wil 
allow.* © | 

«© Who is there that does not know how great 
a part cacao-beans make of the food of the in- 
habitants in the country where they grow; and 
how foon people of wafteed and reduce’d contfti- 
tutions, by means of them, recover their flefh 
and ftrength? Nay, we have an inftance of a 
fhips crew, which, for two months, had nothing 
but chocolate for their food, and were very 
hearty and wel with it.’’> 

« The utility of a diet confifting entirely of 
vegetables in the hypochondriafis, ob{linate gouts, 
and other ftubborn and pertinacious disorders, has 
of late been place’d ina very clear light by doctor 
W. Grant, in his ‘* Esfay on the atrabilious con- 
ititution,” (p. 399, “c.) in which inftanceés are 
giveen of its haveing not onely greatly improve’d 
the patients health, and giveen them frefh ftrength 
and vigour, but made them, as it were, younger 
than before.” + | 

‘© The native Javanefe derive one advantage, 
at leaft, from an atmofphere not fubjeét to the 


* Tdi, p. 90. 
y Sparrimans Voyage, II, 232, 
¢ Ibi, 296. 
M 
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vicisfitudes of temperature experience’d in the 
northern parts of Europe, where diseafeés of the 
teeth are chiefly prevalent; as they are at Ba- 
tavia entirely exempt from fuch complaints. 
‘Their habit of liveing chiefly on vegetable food, 
and of abftaining from fermented liquors, no 
doubt contributes to this exemption.’’* 


Pe 


* SirG. Stauntons Account of an embasfy to China, 1, 251. 
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CHAP. IX. 


WATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS SUBSISTING EN= 
TIRELY ON VEGETABLE FOOD, 


RLS 


W : EN god, according to the book of Gene. 
fis, createed man, in his own image, male and 
female, he blesfed them and fay’d, “ Be fruitful, 
and multiply, and replenifh the earth, and fub- 
due (/. e. cultivate it): and have dominion over 
the fith of the fea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and cver every liveing thing that moveéth upon 
the ezrth. Behold, i have giveén you every 
herb bearing feed, which is upon the face of all 
the earth, and every tree, in the which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding feed: to you it fhal be 
for meat: and to every beaft of the earth, and 
every fowl of the air, and to every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, wherein there is life 
[or, as in the Hebrew, a liveing foul], i have 
giveén every green herb for meat.”’* They were 


~ * J, 27, &c. The word dominion is every where, in the 
eld testament, ufe’d for foverciguty. 
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to be fovereigns, therefor, over the earth, and 
its terrestrial, marine and aerial inhabitants ; not 
for the purpofe of flaughter and food, (for when 
does a good monarch devour his fubjects ?) but 
for the fake of authority, protection, and the 
- gracious officeés of benevolence and humanity. 
Their food was to be every herb bearing feed, 
and every tree bearing fruit: the beafts and 
fowls, allfo, and creeping things were to be con- 
fine’d to’a vegetable diet. Such, at leaft, if we 
credit the Jewifh accounts, was the dietetick 
law eftablifh’d, at the creation, for both man 
and beaft. It is, indeed, abfolutely imposfible 
that the allmighty creator fhould have defign’d 
the latter as prey to the former; fince, as there 
were but two of each fpecies, the whole race 
muft have been fpeedyly extinguifh’d.* It is 
alledge’d, however, that, after the deluge and 
new eftablifhment, he gave Noah and his de- 
fcendants a licence to eat the flefh of animals, 


* « Tt is certain,” as doctor Cheyne asferts, at the creation, 
there could-be no fuch thing as an indulgence for animal food, 
if onely pairs of each animal were createed at firft.” , Esfay 
on regimen, p..75+) It is, at the fame time, difficult to con- 
-ceive, whatever was the primitive food of man, how the lion, 
the tiger, and other beatts of prey, could fubfift entirely upon 


green herbs. 
\ 
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preferve’d by him, for that purpofe, in the ark: 
a report apparently inconfiftent with the un- 
changeable nature of the fupreme being. How- 
ever this may be, we fhak find, from fufficient 
‘authority, that many nations, as wel in the moft 
ancient, if not, the earlyeft times, to even down 
to our own, have adhere’d to the divine primi- 
tive ordinance, whether real or imaginary." The 
moft eminent historians, phyficians, philofophers, 
and poets of antiquity, agree, that the firf ge- 
nerations of men did not eat flefh.”* This golden 
age (firft mention’d by Hefiod)+ is more beau- 
tifully defcribe’d by Ovid: | 

“« The teeming earth, yet guiltlefs of the plough, 

And unprovoke’d, did fruitful ftores allow; 


* Dr. Mackenzies Hifory of bealth, p. 50; where he cites 
Pythagoras, Empedocles, Plato, Porphyry, Plutarch, Diogenes — 
Laertius, and Pliny. It was the opinion of Hippocrates, he 
fays, that, in the begining, man made ufe of the fame food. 
with the beafts ; and to this effect, likewife, quotes Lucretius : 

“ Volgivago vitam tractabant more ferarun”’ 

«* Like beafts they lay in every wood and cave, 

Gathering the eafey food that Nature gave,”’ 

+ “ The fields as yet until’d, their fruits afford, 
And fil a fumptuous and unenvy’d board,” 
It is the third age of which he fays: 

6¢ On the crude flefh of beafts they feed alone, 
Savage their nature and their hearts of ftone.” 
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Content with food, which Nature freely bred, 
On wildings and on ftrawberrys they fed; 
Cornels and bramble-berrys gave the reft, 
And falling acorns furnifh’d out a feaft :”’* 


or, as the inimitable Thomfon exprelses it : 


——'‘* The food of man, 
While vet he live’d in innocence and told 
A length of golden years; unfleth’d in blood, 
A ftranger to the favage arts of life, 

' Death, rapine, carnage, furfeit and diseafe; 
The lord and not the tyrant of the world.”+ 


The Chaldean magi live’d entirely upon 
herbs ;t upon which, and cold water, fome of | 
the Cynicks alltogether fubfifted.§¢ Zeno, the 
philofopher, fed heartyly upon figs; though, in ~ 
his diet, he was very {fpareing ; and a fhort pit- 


* B.1, v. ror. Dicearchus, according to faint Jerome, 
relateéd, in his books of Grecian antiquitys, that, dureing 
the reign of Saturn, when the earth, as yet, was fertile of 
itsfelf, no man ate flefh, but all live’d upon the fruits and 
pulfe which were naturally produce’d. (B.2, To Jovian.) 
+ Spring. The Lotoph: of Homer were 
-———‘§ A hospitable race ; 
Not prone to il, nor ftrange to foreign gueft, 
They eat, they drink, and Nature gives the feaft; 
The trees around them all their fruit produce, 
Lotis the name, divine, nectareous juice.” 

t Diogenes Laertius, in his proem, 


§ Idem, Life of Menedemus, B. 6. 
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tance of bread and honey, and a {mall diatats 
of {weet wine, fatisfy’ d his hunger.* The inha- 
bitants of Mount-Atlas, in the age of Herodo- 
tus, nelther ate the flefh of any animal, nor were 
ever interrupted in their fleep by dreams.+ Pe- 
lasgus, in the mot ancient times, is fay’d to have 
perfuadeed the inhabitants of Arcadia, who fed 
on nothing but grafs, herbs and roots, fome of 
which were pernicious, to prefer the produce of 
the beech-tree.f 

There were Indians, mention’d by Herodotus, 
the ancestors, no doubt, of the prefent Hindoos, 
who neither kil’d any animal, nor fow’d feed, 
nor builded houfes, but contented themfelves 
with what the earth freely afforded.§ The an- 
cient brachmans, or priefts of thefe Indians, as 
we are told by Porphyry, ate nothing but fruit 


* Idem, Life of Zeno, B. 7. , 

+ Melpomene. The laws of Draco and Triptolemus, the 
moft ancient legislators of the Athenians, enjoin’d them to 
« Honour their parents and kil neither man nor beatt. 
(Diogenes Laertius, in his proem.) 

t Paufanias, B.8, C. 1. According to his accurate En- 
gleifh translator, he perfuaded them “to feed on acorns, 
‘hough not indiscriminately, but onely thofe which ‘grow 
m the deech-tree’ :” as if one were to fay of aman that he ate 
M\ apples but fuch as grow ona pear-tree. Acorns are per 
£uiar to the oak; the fruit of the decch is maf. 

§ Thalia. 
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and ‘rice, and would have thought themfelves 


guilty of the greate‘t impiety, if they had touch’d’ 


any thing that had had life.* The A®eyptians, a 
moft ancient nation, feem to have abftain’d en- 
tirely from animal food ; which was, probablely, 
one reafon why they abominatecd the Jews, who 
had continually their fingers in the flefh-pots ; the 
onely fubje&t of their lamentation when banith’d 
out of the country.- Talk to an Agyptian, 
fays Origen, til your heart ake, and your breath 
fail you, yet he wil be fo far from renounceing 
his religion, that he. wil perfift in it, if it be 
posfible, with greater obftinacy than before, and 
rather dye than be guilty of fo horrid a profana- 
tion, as he accounts it, as to eat and pollute the 
facred fleth of animals.{ Diodorus fays it was re- 
ported that the AZgyptians, in ancient times, fed 
upon nothing but roots and herbs, and colewort 
leaves, which grew in the fens and bogs ; but 
above all, and moft commonly, upon the herb 


EOF abjtinence. 


+ “ The children of Ifrael allfo wept again, and fay’d, Wha 
fhall give us flefh to eat? We remember the fifth which we, 


did eat in ADgypt freely ; the cucumbers, and the melons) 

and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlick.” (Num 

XI, 5.) The vegetables they ate freely, the fleth 2y fealp- 
£ Againf#t Celfus, B.1, C. 42. ti 


tgPie - 
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called agrostis, becaufe it was fweeter than any 
other, and very nourifhing to mens bodys; and 
it is very certain, he ads, that the cattle much 
covet it, and grow very fat with it.* 

“ The Aylophages \wood-eaters), together with 
their wives and children,” as is relateéd by the 
fame ancient historian, ‘ go into the fields and 
climb the trees, and feed upon’ the buds and 
tender branches; and, by. conftant ufage and 
practice, are fo nimble in geting up to the top 
of the highe(t branch that it feems allmoft in- 
credible. [hey {kip from tree to tree, like fo 
many birds, and mount up upon. the flendereft 
branches without the leaft hazard: for, being 
very flender and light-body’d: people, if their 
feet fail, they catch hold with their hands ; nay, 
“ifchey fall down from the very top of the tree, 
they are fo light, they get no. harm. They 
ealeyly chew every juicey twig of the tree, and 
as eafeyly concoct them. They allways go naked, 
and make ufe of their wives promiscuously, and, 
therefor, all their children they look upon to be 
common amongft them. They fometimes quar- 
rel one with another for placeés of habitations. 
Their arms are clubs, with which they both 


* B. 1, C. 4. 
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defend themfelves, and pound in pieceés their 
conquer'd enemy.”* This feems to have been 
a race of men -in a ftate of nature; they very 
much refemble the ourang-outangs hereinbefore 
defcribe’d. 

Pythagoras, the Samian philofopher, a man 
of univerfal knowlege, who flourifh’d about 500 
years before Chrift, forbad to kil, much more 
to eat, liveing creatures, that had the fame pre- 
rogative of fouls with ourfelves:+ and ate 
nothing himfelf that had had life.t | The truth 
as, he enjoin’d men not to eat of things that had 
life, but to accustom themfelves to meats that 
were eafeyly prepare’d, quickly at hand, and foon 
got ready without the help of fire ; and that they 
fhould drink fair water; for that from thence 
proceeded the health of the body, and the acute- 
nefs of the mind: for which reafon he [forbad, 


« B. 3,,C. 2, 
+ It is fuppofe’d by fome that he had learn’d this in the 


remains of Orpheus. Aristophanes, in his Frogs, where he 
would give the fum of his ferviceés, fays, 
‘«¢ Orpheus our pray’rs prefcribe’d, and holy rites, 
And abstinence from murder.” 
<‘ The whole of human virtue,” he held, “ may be reduce’d 
to fpeaking the truth allways, and doing good to others.” 
( 45lian, XM, 59.) 
t Lucian, Auction of philofophers. 
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allfo, the offering of bloody facrificeés to the 
gods, faying that thofe altars onely where no 
blood was fhed were to be approach’d with - 
pious adoration; and] never worfhip’d before 
any other altar than that of Apollo gexitor, behind 
Creratinum ; becaufe there they offer’d onely 
wheat and barley, and large cakes thar had never 
been bake’d by the fire. He is, likewife, fay’d 
to have been the firit who was of opinion, that 
the foul exchange’d habitations from one liveing 
creature to another, conftrain’d thereto by a certain 
wheel of necesfity. For thefe tenets we have 
the refpectable authority of Diogenes Laertius :* 
They are, allfo, confirn’d by Philoftratus :-} 
and the following beautiful- account of this cele- 
brateed philofopher, his doctrines, and his opi- 
nions, is givecén by Ovid, in the 1 ms book of 
his Metamorphofis: 


“< Vir fuit bc ortu Samius; &c. 


«© Here{ dwel’d the man divine, whom Samos bore, 
But now felf-banith’d from his native fhore, 


* B.8. Endoxus, allfo, an ancient writeér, citeéd by 
Porphyry, fays that Pythagoras ufe’d fuch purity, and 
therefor abhos’d all murder and murderers, fo as not onely 

to abstain from animateéd beings, but would never come 
- near either cooks or hunters. a 
+ B.1,C. 1.3 and fee B. 6, C.6. 
; At Crotona in Italy, 


9 
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Becaufe he hateéd tyrants, nor cou’d bear 
The chains, which none but fervile fouls wil wear. 
He, though from heaven remote, to heaven could move, 
With ilrength of mind. and tread th’ abyfs above; 
And penetrate, with his interior light, 
Thofe uper depths, which Nature hid from fight : 
And what he had obferve’d and learn’d from thence, 
Love’d in familiar language to difpenfe. | 
He firft the tafte of flefh from tables drove, 
And argue’d wel, if arguments could move. 
O mortals, from your fellows blood abstain, 
Nor taint your bodys with a food profane: 
While corn and pulfe by nature are beftow’d, 
And planted orchards bend their wiling load ; 
While labour’d gardens wholefome herbs produce, 
And teeming vines afford their generous juice ; 
Nor tardyer fruits of crudeér kind are loft, 
But tame’d with fire, or mellow’d by the froft; 
While kine to pails distended udders bring, 
_And bees their honey redolent of {pring. 
While Earth not onely can your needs fupply, 
But lavifh of her ftore, provides for luxury ; 
‘A guiltlefs feaft administers with eafe, 
And without blood is prodigal to pleafe. 
Wild beafts their maws with their flain bretheren fil; 
And yet not all, for fome refufe to kil; . 
Sheep, goats, and oxen, and the noble fteed, 7 
On browfe, and corn, and flow’ry meadows feed. 
Bears, tigers, wolves, the lions angery brood, 
Whom heaven endue’d with principles of blood, 
He wifely funder’d from the reft, to yel 
In forefts, and in lonely caves to dwel ; 
Where ftronger beafts opprefs the weak by might, 
And all in prey, and purple feafts delight, 
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O impious ufe! to natures laws oppofe’d, 
Where bowels are in other bowels clofe’d; 
Where fatten’d by their fellows fat, they thrive; _ 
Maintain’d by murder, and by death they live. 
"Tis then for nought, that mother Earth provides 
The ftores of all fhe fhows, and all fhe hides, 

If men with flefhy.morfels mutt be fed, 

And chaw with bloody teeth the breatheing bread: ~ 
What elfe is this, but to devour our guefts, 

And barb’rously renew Cyclopean feafis ! 

We, by deftroying life, our life fustain ; 

And gorge th’ ungodly maw with meats obfcene. 

Not fo the Golden Age, who fed on fruit, 
Nor durft with bloody meals their mouths pollute. 
Then birds in airy fpace might fafely move, _ 
And tim’rous hares on heaths fecurely rove. 
Nor needed fith the guileful hooks to fear, 
For all was peaceful, and that peace fincere. 
Whoever was the wretch (and curfe’d be he) 
That envy’d firft our foods fimplicity, _ 
‘Th’ esfay of bloody feafts on brutes began, 
And after forge’d the fword to murder man. 
Had he the fharpen’d fteel alone employ’d . 
On beatts of prey, that other beafts deftroy’d, - — 
Or man invadeéd with their fangs and paws, 
This had been justify’d by natures laws, 
And felf-defence: But who did feafts begin 
Of flefh, he firetch’d necesfity to fin. 
To kil man-kilers man has lawful pow’r, 
But not th’ extended licence to devour. 

Il habits gather by unfeen degrees, 
As brooks make-rivers, rivers run to feas. 
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Th’ intrufted feed, was judge’d to fpoil the crop, 
And intercept the fweating farmers hope : 

The covetous churl of unforgiveing kind, 

Th’ offender to the bloody priett refign’d : 

Her hunger was no plea; for that the dye’d. 

The goat came next in order to be try’d : | 
The goat had crop’d the tendrils of the vine: ’ 
In vengeance Jaity and clergy join, } 
Where one had loft his profit, one his wine. ‘ 
Here was, at leaft, fome fhadow of offence. } 


The fow; with her broad fnout, for rooting up 


The fheep was facrifice’d on no pretence, 
But meek and unrefifting innocence. » 
A patient, ufeful, creature, born to bear 
The warm, and wooly fleece that clothe’d her murderer, 
And dayly to give down the milk the bred, 
A tribute forthe grafs on which fhe fed. 
Liveing, both food and raiment the fupplies, 
And is of leafl advantage when fhe dyes. 

How did the toiling ox his death deferve, 
A downright fimple drudge, and born to ferve? 
O tyrant! with what justice can’ft thou hope 
The promife of the year, a plenteous crop, 
When thou deftroy’ft the lab’ring fteer, who til’d, 
And plough’d with pains, thy elfe ungrateful field ? 
From his yet reeking neck, to draw the yoke, 
- ‘That neck, with which the furly clods he broke ; 
And to the hatchet yield thy husbandman, 
Who finifh’d autumn, and the {pring began! 

Nor this alone! but heaven itfelf to bribe, 
We to the gods our impious atts afcribe ; 
Firft recompenfe with death their creatures toil ; 
Then call the blefs’d above to thare the fpoil : 


ae 
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The faireft victim muft the pow’rs appeafe 

(So fatal ’tis fometimes too much to pleafe): _ 

A purple fillet his broad brows adorns, | 

With flowery garlands crown’d, and gilded horns, 

He hears the murd’rous pray’r the prieft prefers, 

But underftands not ’tis his doom he hears : 

Beholds the meal betwixt his temples caft, 

(The fruit and produ€ts of his labours paft ;} 

And in the water views perhaps the knife, 

Uplifted to deprive him of his life ; 

Then broken up alive, his entrails fees 

Torn out, for priefts Pinfpect the gods decrees, 
From whence, ‘o mortal man, this guft of blood 

Have you derive’d, and interdi¢ted food ? 

Be taught by me this dire delight to fhun, 

Warn’d by my precepts, by my practice won: 

And when you eat the wel-deferveing beaft, 

Think, on the lab’rer of your field you feaft ! 


Then let not piety be put to flight, 
To pleafe' the tafte of glutton appetite ; 
But fuffer inmate fouls fecure to dwel, 
Left from their feats your parents you expel ; 
With rabid hunger feed upon your kind, 
Or from a beaft dislodge a brother’s mind, 


3 e e e e ° e e 


*Tis time my hard-mouth’d courfeers to controll, 
Apt to run riot and transgrefs the goal ; 
And therefor i conclude, whatever lies 
In earth, or flits in air, or fils the ikys, 
All fuffer change; and we that are of foul 
And body mix’d, are members of the whole. 
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Then, when our fires, or grandfires,: fhal forfake 
The forms of men, and brutal figures take, 

Thus houfe’d, fecurely let their fpirits reft, 

Nor violate the father in the beaft, 

Thy friend, thy brother, any of thy kin— 

If none of-thefe, yet there’s a man within: 

O fpare to make a Thyestean meal ; 

T’ inclofe his body, and his foul expel. 

Il customs by degrees to habit rife, 

Ii habits foon become exalted vice ; 

What more advance can mortals make in fin, © 

So near perfection, who with blood begin ? 

Deaf to the calf, that lyes beneath the knife, 

Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life: 

Deaf to the harmlefs kid, that ere he dyes’ « 

All methods to procure thy mercy trys, } 

And imitates in vain thy children’s crys. 

Where wil he ftop, who feeds with houfehold bread, ' 
Then eats the poultry which before he fed ? : 
Let plough thy fteers; that, when they lofe their breath, 
To nature, not to thee, they may impute their death. 
Let goats for food their leaded udders lend, 

And fheep from winter-cold thy fides defend ; 

But neither fprindges, nets, nor {nares, employ, 
And be no more ingenious to deftroy. 
Free as in air, let birds on earth remain, . 
Nor let infidious glue their wings conftrain ; 

Nor opening hounds the trembleing ftag affright, 

Nor purple feathers intercept his flight : 1 
Nor hooks conceal’d in baits for fifh prepare, 

Nor lines to heave em twinkling up in air. 

Take not away the life you cannot give, 

For all things have an equal right to live. 

4 
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Kil noxious creatures, where ’tis fin’ to fave ; 
This onely juft prerogative we have: 

But nourifh life with vegetable food, 

And fhun the facrilegious tafte of blood.” * 


The feeling Thomfon has revived the humane 
precepts of Pythagoras in the following beauty- 
ful lines : 


« And yet the wholefome herb neglected dies; * “# 

Though with the pure exhilarateing foul 
Of nutriment and health, and vital powers, 

Beyond the fearch of art, ‘tis copious bleft. © 

For, with hot ravine fir’d, enfanguine’d man 

Is now become the lion of the plain, 

And worfe. The wolf, who from the nightly fold 
Fierce-drags the bleating prey, ne'er drunk her milk, 
Nor wore her warming fleece: nor has the fteer, 

At whofe ftrong cheft the deadly tyger hangs, 

E’er plow’d for him. They too are temper’d high, 
With hunger ftung and wild necesfity, 

Nor lodgeés pity in their fhaggy breaft. 

But Man, whom Nature form’d of milder clay, 
With every kind emotion in his heart, 

And taught alone to weep; while from her lap 

She pours ten thoufand delicacies, herbs, 

And fruits, as numerous as the drops of rain, 

Or beams that gave them birth: fhall he; fair form ! 
Who wears {weet fmiles, and looks ereét on heaven, 
Ker ftoop to mingle with the prowling herd, 

And dip his tongue in gore? The beatt of prey, 


owe 


* Metamorpbhofis, B. 15, ver. 60, 
N 
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Blood-ftain’d, deferves to bleed: but you, ye flocks, 
What have ye done; ye peaceful people, what, 
To merit death? you, who have given us milk 

__ In luscious ftreams, and lent us your own: coat 
Againft the winters cold? And the plain ox, 
That harmlefs, honett, cuilelefs animal, 
In what has he offended? he, whofe toil, 
Patient and ever ready, clothes the land 
With all the pomp of harveft; fhall he bleed, 
And ftruggling groan beneath the cruel hands 
Even of the clown he feeds? and that, perhaps, 
To {well the riot of th’ autumnal feaft, 
Won by his labour? ‘Thus the feeling heart 
Would tenderly -fuggeft: but.’tis enough, | 
inthis late age, adventurous, to have touch’d 
Light on the numbers of the Samian fage.”* 


Clement of Alexandria fays of faint. Matthew, 
that “* he abstain’d from the eating of flcth, and 
that his diet was fruits, roots and herbs.”+ 

Apollonius Tyanaeus, a {trict adhereént to the 


doctrines of Pythagoras, es himfelf the 
ule of animal food. : 


Porphyry, a a philofopher of the Pythagorean. 3 
{chool, wrote a book, intitle’d, Of abstinence from 
the eating of animals, four books ; ftil extant,:and — 


frequently publifh’d in’ Greek and’ Latin. 


The Manicheans, a fect of Christians who. 


Te ee 


* Spring. + Paedagogue, Be.ay Cet. 
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believe’d in both a _ good and: an evil principle, | 
religiously abstain’d’ from all Rous of animal 
food. P ronibioges yi one 

In the year 1287, Suhawditin to ibe chronicleer 
of the priory of Lanercoft, in Cumberland, was, 
amongft them, William Grynerig, who did eat 
neither flefh nor fifh : of i Pa a de Bureh, 
prior, fay’d, 


“© Vivere fub vefte non queras canonicali 
Communi more qui nequis bortor ali.” * 

I doadvife, you would not feek to live 

Under the veft canonical, who can’t 

Be fed, like others, in the common form.” 


Of the more modern nations of Europe we 
may obferve that the peafantry of that part of 
Spain through which mister Swinburne travel’d, 
feem’d very poor, and frugal in their diet; bread 
fteep’d in oil, he fays, and occafionally feafon'd 
with vinegar, “is the common food of the 
country-people from Barcelona to Malaga.’’+ 
« We fometimes,” fays major Jardine, « crofs’d 
wild and defert hills, inhabited by the fhepherds, 


— 


* Chronicon de Lanercoft cue MS. Claudius, D..Vil), 
fo. 195. 


t Travels through Spain as 1775 and 1776); Re 210, 
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who had nothing to offer us but gaspacho, or bread 
and water, feafon'd with a little pepper and oil.”** 

The poor in Portugal, according to the au- - 
thour of Several years travels by a gentleman,t do 
fare as bad as any people whatfoever. “I believe,” 
he ads, “ many hundreds of familys, ei the 
courfe of their lives, never tafte meat.’ | 

A Minorquin family often dines on a mefs of 
oil, water, and bréad, ftew’d together. ‘“‘ Brown 
wheaten bread is the principal.nourifhment of the 
poor. ‘The general breakfaft is a piece of bread, 
2 bunch of grapes or raifins, and a draught of 
water.’ 

In France the monks of La Trappe live’d 
wholely on rice, millet, and vegetables ; befides 
which their fafts were numerous and fevere, and 
they preferve’ da perpetual filence. 

Descartes, at his table, in imitation of the 


* Letters from Barbary, €5c. II, 126. e Gaspacho,”’ ac- 
cording to Mr. Townsend, “ feems to fupply the place of 
butter milk and whey among the peafants, who, dureing 
- the heat of fummer, live chiefly on a mixture of bread, vin- 

egar, and oil.” Journey thro’ Spain in 1786 and 1787, 

II, 240. : = 

+ London, 1702, 8vo. 

tArmftrongs History of Minorca,,p. 209 
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- good-nature’d Plutarch, always prefer’d fruits 
and vegetables to the bleeding flefh of animals.* 

The modern Greeks never eat beef; holding 
it as a maxim, that the animal which tils’ the 
ground, which is the fervant of man, and the 
companion of his noble labours, ought not to 
be ufe’d for food.+ 

The common people in fome parts of Rusfia 
live entirely upon four-crout and groats, and 
likewife; upon four-bread, raw cucumbers, onions, 
_falt, ‘qua/s, and tradakna,:a dith confifting of oat- 
meal dryed in the oven, “and mixed up with 
water: fo that out of thirty thoufand peafants 
belonging to a certain nobleman who live’d on 
the borders of Muscovy, there were very few 
who had the opportunity of tafteing either flefh 
or fifh four times in the year. 

The Gentoos, of India, at leaft the Bramin 
and Banyan cafts, maintain the transmigration of 
fouls, and, confequently, abstinence from the food 
of every liveing creature.§ Roger pofitively 


* Sewards Anecdotes, Il, 171. 
. t Mariti, Travels thro’ Cyprus, &'c. London, 1791, I, 35. 
{ Sparrmans Voyage, U1, 236. 
§ Ovingtons Voyage to Surat, p. 283. See allfo Bernier, 
III, 145. | 
The author of a Relation of an unfortunate voyage to Ben- 
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asferts that the Bramins eat nothing that has had 
life;their food, he fays, »is milk, vegetables, 
and fruit.* 3 ; 

“© The Brahmans,’’: as -we are told by a more 
modern writeer, “ fhed no blood; and, eat-no 
flefh; theirodiet)is rice and. other vegetables, 
prepare’d with a kind of butter? call’d ghee, 
and:'with ginger, and. other fpiceés; . but they 
confider milk;as the pureéft; food, as: comeing 
from the cow; an. animal for whofe fpecies:they 


have.a facred.veneration,”} “The Hindoos, iin _ 


general; according to Stavorinus,:'* eat: no fith, 
fleth of animals, or any: thing that has receive’d 
hife.$) The: firkts in: fact, and principal com- 
mandment’ ofthe religion of Bramah is, not to 
kil any liveing creature whatever.§ »,It mut not, 


however, be conceal'd that a gentleman, who 


gala, p. 168, fpeaking of the Indian flaves, who eat nothing 
endueéd with life, ads “ their fuperftition is fuch, that how 


great foever their hunger may be, they choofe wines to a 


than to eat either*flefh or fifh.” 

* Porte ouverte, 1670, C. 18. 

+ Sketches chiefly relateing to the Hindoos, 1790, 8vo. 
p. 111. Porphyryand Clement of Alexandria, {peaking of 
the ancient brachmans, fay, they drank no bei nor ate 
any animal food. 

Voyages to the E. Indies, I, 416. See allfo H, 485. 
§ See Lords Discoverie of the Banian religion, 1630, p. 41. 
| 5 ; 3 . 
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has had:the beft opportunityscof being acquainted 
with the fact, asferts that the Brahmans are-by no 
means /confine’d toca! vegetable diet, as is gene- 
fally fuppofe’d, allthough, like’ the. Jews and 
Mahometans, ‘they are forbiden- to tafte of many 
-_kinds.of ficthiand fith:* ». The Bramins,as priefts, 
have, posfiblely;. emancipateed: themfelves from 
the ftrictnefs of the law, of which taton ‘dre the 
- fole expofitors: “on. por ‘il actith 
The Birman priefts,'on their cule are 
enjoin’d not to deprive any animalofilife; fuch 
deeds, they are told, being unlawful and: profane. 
They are- not to take away life'even: from the 
{malleft infect, or the vileéit reptile. »“ Sooner,” 
fays the Cammuazara,: “ thal the cleft rock unite 
its fever’d fragments, and become whole, than 
he who deftroys the vitab:principle in any animal 
be readmitedinto our facred-inftitution, » Avoid 


Oe hte to the Hectopides ‘of Veethnoo Same publith’d 
| by O: Wilkias, p.318: ' See-allfo Payés,’ Travels round the 
world, 1791, II, 23. But even among thofe cafts which are 
allow’d to eat certain kinds of animal food, and who all- 
ways do it {pareingly, to abstain from itis confider’d-a virtue, 
“« Thofe,” fays the Heetopades, “ who: have. forfakezn the 
kiling of all are im the way to heaven.” « Sketches, &e. 1185. 
281. in the fame work allfo «* Not to kil,” is call’d “a 
fupreme duty.” And even religion define’d “ Compasfion 
for all things which have life.’? (P, 12.) 


> 
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with caution,” he concludes, “ this heinous trans-. 
gresfion.”’ 4 a me 
The ete of Fo, or Foeé, the moft ‘com- 
mon fect in China, confifts in not kiling any 
liveing creature.} The people of this country, 
for the*moft part, are accustom’d to live on 
herbs and rice onely. With flour, ‘rice, wheat, 
and ‘plain beans, they prepare a multiplicity of 
difhes, all different from each other, both i in 
their appearance and tafte.t : 
The bonzes, or Japonefe priefts, abstain fat 
animal food§ and fo do the talapoins, or priefts 
of Siam; at leat they fhed no blood; being 
forbiden by their religion, which teaches the 
transmigration» of fouls: they make no fcruple, 
however; to eat what others kilj:or that:which 
dyes. of itsfelf.) . According to Kaempfer, this 
doctrine of Pythagoras being receive’d allmoft 
_univerfally, the natives of Japan.eat no flefh-meat, 
and liveing, as they do, chiefly upon vegetables, 
they know how to improve the ground to much 


* Symeses Embasfy to Ava, III, 366. 

+ Osbecks Voyage, I, 230. 

{ Grofiers Defcription of China, II, 248, 316. 

§ Thevenots Travels, p. 219. 

\| Tavernier, Indian travel, p.1gt. Voyage toSiam, p. 85. 
See allfo Louberes Historical relation of Siam, p. 126. 
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better advantage than by turning it into mea+ 
dows. and pastures for the breeding of cattle :* 
and though they have but few houfehold goods, 
and are generally posfefs’d of many. children 
and great poverty, yet ‘* with fome {mall pro- 
porrion of rice-plants and roots, they live c content 
and hapy. + 

The original inhabitants of Sumatra: are 
*¢ temperate and fober, being equally abftemi- 
ous in’meat and drink. The diet of the natives . 
is rei vegetable ; water is their may be- 
oe ay : 

The Armenian monks, whom ‘Tavernier faw 
in the road between Nackfiwan and Zulia, 
live’d very aufterelives, feeding upon nothing but 
herbs.j| I hofe,of the convent of Mount-Carmel 
obierve’d avery fevere rule; for, befide that they 
were remove’d from all worldly converfation, they 
neither ate flefh, nor drank wine.§ 

At Aleppo, the inhabitants chiefly fubfift 
upon dates, which, together with various other 


* History of Japan, p. 124. 

t Ibi, 415. 

t Marsdens History of Sumatra, p. 173+ 
}] Perfian travels, p. 17. | 

§ Thevenots Travels, p. 219. 
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kinds of fruit, ti have in sore — and per 
fection:* ' » : 
{the peafants sf whats ea asowe allots 
feb iidelivens aré hired: labourers,:to whom. no 
more Is left than barely fufficeésto fustain life: 
The rice and ‘corn they gather aresearty'd to the 
table -of their masters, and nothing referve’d for 
theme but ‘dourra, or Indiam millet, ‘sof owhich 
_ they make.a bread withourleaveny whictrigtafte: 
lefsi whew! cold» Fhis bread’ is, ‘with »water and 
raw onions, their onely food throughout» the 
year; and they esteem themfelves hapy if: they 
can fometimes procure alittle honey,-cheefe, four 
milk). and: dates.» Flefh meat; and) fat, ewhich 
they are pasfionately fond of make their appear - 
ance ‘onely on the: great festivals, and Aiea 
thofe who ate in the beft circumftanceés. hex 
‘The negros of Sierra-leon, as deferibe’d oe 
Atkins, make cocoa-nuts, rice, yams, plantanes, 
pine-apples, limes, orangeés, papais; palm nuts, 
wild roots, and berrys, their common fustenance, 
he being the greateft among them who can af- 


* Plaisteds Journal from Calcutta to Busforabyp. 21. 

+ Travels in Egypt and Syria, I, 188. (E. tranf.) The 
common food of the Egyptians is barley-four mix’d with 
water. (Grangers Journey into Egypt, p . 248, ) 
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ford.to eat rice all'the year round.* ' Adanfon 
was inviteéd to dinner by the negro governor ‘of 
Sor, a village and. iland 1 in Senegal. » The’ feaft 
_ confifted of <a: large wooden bowl full of cous- 
cous [ couscoufous? |; athick- grain: d pap. “made of 
two forts ofimillet;” which they.eat after the man- 
ner of the Moors, in. Barbary, thrufting their 
right hands into the difh; and, haveing been 
accusiom’d{o a more favoury)and luxurious 
diet, he was far from relifhing the temperance and 
fimplicity of his Hoft.. However, being vfe’d a 
little. to the. couscous; ** hé found it afterward 
very good.’’} . Lhe Moors of this part of A Africa, 
avery ancient race, disiiné&t from the negros, are 
no way inferior to them in frugality.’ Their 
ordinary food is milk, either of camels, cows, 
} goats, ot fheep, with millet ; and very often milk 
-and gum alone is their.whole repaft, and ferves 
them for meat’ and -drink.{) ©: 
Corn, and herbs, and {pring-water are the 
common food o: the prople of Malemba, on the 
coaft of Africa.|| The moft ufual food of the 
Birians, a nation about twelve degrees north of 


* Voyage to Guinea; p. 49. 

sh Voyage to Senegal, p. 55, a5 « 

t 17, p. 64. 

| Ovingtons Vo wage to Surat, p. 97; 
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the Cape of Good-hope, is milk, millet, and a 


kind of barley-meal, the laft being mixed with 
four milk ; for they feldom eat meat.* 

The Ahazorians, a mountainows people be- 
tween the lake of Zambre and the Atlantick 
ocean; live on fruits and roots, neither haveing 
huts, following agriculture; nor breeding cattle.¢ 

_ The Moors in Barbary live a whole day very 
well, without any other fustenance than a hand- 
- ful.of barley-meal temper’d with a little water 
in the palms of their hands.{ «In fome parts, 
according to major Jardine, the inhabitants: live 


entirely on the milk of camels, with a few dates.|[ 
Nay, there are even confiderable multitudes who — 


do not fare fo wel, but are obliged to content 
themfeves with a little bread and fruit.§ 

The. inhabitants: of the Canary ilands fubfitt 
chiefly on goffia, a mixture of wheat or barley 
flour toaited, which they mix with a little water, 
and bring it to the confiftence of dough,’ and 
thus eat. Sometimes, by way of delicacy, they 


* Dambergers Travels, London, Longman and Rees, 


‘1801, [, 160. 
+ Ji, II, 4, 
Zz. History of Muley Ismael, p. 218. 
|| Letters from Barbary, &c: I, 30. 


§ Lemprieres Tour to Tangier, DP: 303. Ale Mat 
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put the goffoin milk, or dip it in honey, or me- 
lasies. In fhort, one way or other, it is their 
common food, and, according to the testimony 
of a countryman of ours, “a moft excellent 
difh.””* 

The Hottentots, or inhabitants of the Cape, 
though they have cows, hogs, and fheep, fcarcely 
eat of any of thefe, their chiefeft diet being milk 
and butter, which for cleanlinefs fake they make 
in fheep-fkins. They have a root allfo which 
ferves then for bread.¢ The flaves and bofhies- 
men, who are engaged in the fervice of farmers, 
are kept by their masters in good condition, all- 
moft entirely with bread and other preparations 
of meal and flour.t 

The ordinary food of the poorer fort in the 
iland of Madeira is little elfe in the time of the 
vintage, but bread and grapes, which fimple 
nourifhment, fays Ovington, affords fufficient 
-pleafure and delight, when it meets with true 
hunger, which never fails of cooking the meat 
- with a gufto for the palate. || 
The natives of the iland of Johanna live, in a 


* Glasles History of the Canary ilands, p. 201, 208. 
+ Voyage to Siam, p. 5. . 

+ Sparrmans Voyage, 11, 23t. 

i} Voyage to Suratt, p. 13, 
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creat meafure, upon the cocoa-nut. “A little rice 
and this nut together, without any other food, 
do generally allay the. hunger of the common 
people.* 

"The Peruvians in the hot countrys, | hich 
uke moft fruitful, fow’d little or nothing, but 
contentea themfelves.with herbs and roots, and 
wild fruits, and’ with that which the earth pro- 
duce’d of itfelf; for they, requireing: no more 
than natural fustenance, live’d with little, and 
createéd no accidental necesfitys for the fupport 
of life.+ bia 

“fet he dumpleérs a are a plain and stiaecilde reli- 
gious fe& of Germans in Pennfylvania. Their 
common food confifts wholely of vegetables, not 
becaufe they think it is unlawful to eat any other, 
but becaufe that kind of abstinence is look’d 
upon as more conformable to the fpirit of Chris- 
tianity, which has an averfion to blood. 

The father of mistrefs Wright, fo wel known | 
by her ingenious talent: of ‘modeling like- 
nesfes in wax, was (for that'part of America 
where he live’d) esteem’d among his neighbours 
to be a very rich, and a very honeft man; 4. ¢. 


* Voyage to Surat, p. 127! 
ie De la Vega, B.i, C..5. 
t Raynal, VII, 296. 
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he haddarge tracts: of land, houfeés, shorfeés, 
oxen, fheep, poultry, and, in fhort, every kind 
of liveing thing, and.earthly grain,.which man 
can really want, forthe fupport and comfort of 
life; but,-being one-of that feét called Quakers, 
* he became do-fingularly confcientious, that he 
could not bring! himielf to believe, that god per- 
mited: men. to fpil the blood of animals for their 
dayly.food... He, therefor, neither ate flefh him+ 
oh felf, nor permited at to be ‘eaten. by any one 
within his gates, His ten children ‘were twice 

ten years old before they tafteéd flefh.* 
Vegetables and fith, according to Bougainville, 
‘are the principal food of the inhabitants of Ota- 
heite. They feldom eat flefh, their children, 
and young girls, never any ; and this, he fays, 
doubtlefs ferves to keep them free from allmoft 

all our diseafes.-( 

To omit mentioning many other snhddect, it 
is wel known,: that the people who are con- 
demn’d to work in the galleys, as well as many 


* New profe Baib-guide for 1778 (by Philip Thickneffe, 

. ef{quire), p..57. It is remarkable that the writeér, or com- 

pileér, of the prefent book ceafe'd to tafte it, from the fame 
age. 

+ Voyage (by Forster), p- 248. That this is allfo the cafe 


in other of the South-fea ilands, fee Sparrmans Voyage to the 
cape of Gocd-bope, IT, 228, Sc 
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others; can make fhift with a certain portion of 
bread and water oncly; and, likewife, that the 
inhabitants «of | the Apennine mountains live 
allmoft entirely upon chesnuts.* 

The young favage of Aveyron, when wild in 
the foreft, fubfifted upon acorns, roots, raw ches- 
nuts and potatos ; which laft, but boil’d (andy 
frequently, by himfelf) have been fince his prin- 
cipal food. When thirfty he disdains to take 
wine, and onély withes for water.¢ 

In Engleland, Wales, and Scotland, eibet 
numbers of the inhabitants, particularly the la- 
_ bouring part of the community, live vie ly, and 
{til greater, folely, on vegetable. food. 

The ufual diet of labourers, in the parifh of 
South-Tawton, Dev onthire, is milk and potatos 3 
barley or wheaten bread; and, occafionally, a 
little bacon.{ 

A labouter, 3 in Leicesterfhire, fapports him- 
felf, and five children, chiefly on bread; ufeing 
little or no milk or potatos; feldom geting 
any butter, nor ufcing any oatmeal; but occa-. 
fionally buying a little cheefe, and haveing fome- — 


* Sparrmans Voyage, I, 236. 

+ Mitards Aeeouns of a ne es man, &C. P. 13, 30% 45» : 
35, 104. 

} Sir l’. M. Edens State of the poor, P. 140. 
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times, meat on a Sunday : bread being the chief 
fuppurt of the family, which, however; ‘had far 
from a fufficiency of that article, and would have 
ufe’d much more if obig could pas procure’d 
it.* 

At Monmouth a sibaots has about three 
pints of mill a day, which, witha litde bread, 
ferves his children for breakfaft:; his wife drinks 
tea: their dinntr is bread, potatos, and falt; 
with, fo metimes, a little fat‘or driping, if it can 
be procure’d cheap: their fupper, generally, 
bread or potatos.+ ih 

Bread ahd cheefe, ‘potatos and Tmilk-] i 
ridge, and a thick flummery, ‘made'of coarfe 
oat-meal, are the ufual diet of the pee: 
people in Pembrokehhire. t | 

The breakfaft of the labouring’ part of oe 
community in the neighbourhood of Lancaster, 
ufually confilts of milk- ~portage or haftey-pudding,. 
which is there call’d water-pottage : and dinner, 
of potatos, with a little butter; and falt;  fith, 
bacon, or butchers-meat, being, however, aded, 
according to the feafon, and circumftanceés of 
the family |] 

The yeomanry and labouring poor throughout 


* Idi, p, 331... F111, 449. t-Ibi, 898. || Li, 30Qe 
a. 
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the greater part of Weftmoreland and Cumber- 
~ Jand live alltogether without animal food. Even 
fubitantial fatesmen, as they are there call’d, who 
cultivate their own land, do not fee a piece of 
flefh-meat at their table for weeks or months 
together. Their chief diet is potatos, milk, and 
oat-cakes » wheaten-bread being allmoft as great 
a rarity as beef or mutton. Of this the com- 
_ pileér was partly an eye-witnefs, and partly 
obtain’d information on the fpot. 

The provifions ufe’d in the townfhip of ihe, 
Lonsdale by the labouring poor, are, chiefly, 
milk, oat-bread, haftey-pudding, onions, po- 
tatos, and, now and then, a little butchers- 
meat.* | 

' Sir F. M. Eden has giveén the income of a 
weaveer in Kendal,with a wife and feven children: - 
their provifion is chiefly oat-meal, potatos, milk, 
and butter : no animal food whatever.+ 

He has, likewife, ftateed the earnings and ex- 
penditure of a poor woman in Cumberland, who 
‘-feems perfectly hapy, content, and cheerful,” 
with the confiderable income of 4]. 1f. 72d. _ 
Her yearly charge for butchers-meat is 1f. 6d. 


* State of the poor, p. 771. 
+ Ibi, 769, 
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for wheaten-bread if. Her diet is haftey-pud- 
ding, milk, butter, and potatos.* 

The labouring clafses of the people, he fays, 
in many parts of the kingdom, live entirely on 
brown bread.t+ 

Many poor people, eeua els in Scotland, . 
live, and that very comfortablely, for months to- 
gether, upon oat-meal, and barley-meal, mix’d 
with onely water and falt, with no other variety 
than the different degrees of thicknefs and thin- 
nefs of bread, pottage, flummery, and gruel. If 
they can afford, now and then, to convert a peck 
of malt into beer [ale], they think themfelves 
moft curiously provideed.{ 

Befide the infanceés allready adduce’d to dis- 
prove the necesfity of animal food, from the ex- 
ample of nations and numbers, may be aded 
fome from that of individuals, lately or ftil 
liveing. 

A writeér who appear’d in The gentlemans 
magazine, for Auguft 1787, under the fignature 
of Etoneufis, in giveing a defcription of Moffat, 
fays that ‘‘ the chalybeat f{pring, perhap the 
{trongeft in Britain, was discover’d about 40 
years ago; to which he ads the following 
note : | 


® 202, 31,95..  f iby 78. > Tt 121, Ty Sey, 
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‘© This fpring was found out in 1748, by one 
of the moft original geniuses that ever exifted, 
His name was John Williamfon, alias Pythago- 
ras, alas Bramin, alias Hole-John. This laft 
nick-name proceeded, 1 believe, froma farm he 
rented : the two others from his fingular notions. 
He was wel fkil’d in natural philofophy, and 
might be fay’d to have been a moral philofo- 
pher, not in ¢hesry onely, butin ftri& and uni- 
form practice. He was remarkablely humane 
and charitable, and, though poor, was a bold 
and avow’d enemy to every {pecies of oppresfion. 
...Among others, the transmigration of fouls, 
or metempfychofis of Pythagoras, was fay’d te 
have been one of his favourite dogmas.* Cer- 
tain itis, that he accounted the murder (as he 
[juftly] call’d it) of the meaneft animal, except 
in felf-defence, a very criminal breach of the law 
of nature, infifting, that the creator of all things 
had conftituteéd man, not the ¢yrant, but the law- 


* It was probablely fo fay’d by ignorant people, who can- 
not distinguifh justice or humanity from an abfurd and im- 
posfible fystem. The compilcér of the prefent book, like Py- 
thagoras and John Williamfon, abstains from animal food ; 
but he does not, neverthelefs, believe in the metempfychofis, 
and much doubts whether it was the belief of either of thofe 
philofophers. | 
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ful and limited /overeign, of the inferior animals, * 
which, he contended, anfwer’d the ends of their 
creation better than their little defpotick lord.... 
He did not think it 


-—————enough, 
In this late age, advent’rous to have touch’d 
Light on the aii of the Samian fage ; 


for he aéted in nad conformity to them. Dre. 
ing the laft 40 or 50 years of his life he totally 
abstain’d from animal food, and was much of= 
fended when any was offer’d tohim, He in- 
fifted that, at beft, ic ferve’d but to cloud the un- 
derftanding, to blunt the feelings, and to inflame 
every bad pasfion; and that thofe nations who 
eat little or no fleth, as the poor among the 
Scotch and Irifh, were not inferior in fize, 
ftrencth, or courage to other men. His vege- 
table and milk diet afforded him in particular 
very fufficient nourifhment; for, when i lat faw 
_ him, he was ftil a tall, robuft, and rather corpus | 
lent nan, though upward of fourfcore. Though 
he allow’d, and even revere’d, the general autho- 
rity of the fcriptures, yet he contended that the 
text had been vitiateéd in thofe pasfageés which 


He feems to have takeen this idea from Gene/is I, 28, 


ae 


I 
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were repugnant to his fystem;* and for this he 


‘blame’d the priefts and prieftcraft, the onely 


names he ufe’d for the clergy and their function. 
...« He live’d a harmlefs, if not a ufeful life, 
and dye’d in 1768 or 1769, aged upward of go, . 
perhap not fufficiently regreted, at the feat of 
a refpectable gentleman, who admire’d our phi- 
lofopher for his humanity, and his independent 
fpirit, though he laugh’d at his curious notions 
f which, one may venture tofufped, he had nei- . 
ther candour to examine, nor fenfe to compre- 
hend]. Agreeablely to his own defire, he was 
inter’d in Moffat church-yard, in a deep grave, 
at a distance from the other burying-placeés, 
His worthy patron erected a free-{tone obelifk 
on the fpot, with an epitaph defcriptive of his vir- 
tues, and particularly of his protection of the 
animal creation. 
“ Bene... placideque quiescas, 
Terraque fecura fit fuper osfa levis.” ; 
« John Oswald was a native of Edinburgh. 
At an early age he elope’d from his parents, and 


* This is not credible; the bible has evidently been writ- 
en by perfons, whether priefts or laicks, of a very different — 
way of thinking from our refpectable philofopher, who either 
could not, or durft not openly, in this inftance, dispel the 
clouds of prejudice and bigotry with which his infant mind 
had been carefully envelope’d, ; 


\ 
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enlifted as a private foldier in the 36th regi- 
ment. As foon as it was discover’d by his rela- 
tions, an enfigncy was aera for him in the 
42d regiment. ‘ 

“‘ In that capacity he went to the Eaft-Indies, 
dureing the war before laft, and there distin- 
guifh’d himfelf with great gallantry ; but, oweing 
to a difference of opinion with general Mac- 
leod, then his commander in chief, he fold out, 
and, after a peregrination of about two years, 
among the brachmans of India, the Perfians, &c. 
he‘arrive’d 1 in Engleland,fo change’d by the man- 
ners and drefs he asfume’d, as to be unknown to 
his friends. . 

‘© Efe became a convert fo much to the Hin- 
doo faith, that the ferocity of the young foldier 
of fortune funk into the mild philofophick man- 
ners of the Hindoo brachman. Dureing his 
ftay in Engleland he, uniformly, abstain’d from 
eating animal food: nay, fo great was his ab- 
horrence of d/ood, that, rather than pafs through 
a butchers market, he would go any distance 
about. Hebrought up his children in the fame 
way. 

“In 1790, being a warm admireer of the 
French revolution, he went to Paris, and there 
asfociatee¢d with the leaders of the Jacobin club. 
He was, however, a long time there without 
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being distinguifh’d by any. thing but his violent 
{fpeeches. He live’d ina fmall hut,a fhortdistance 
from Paris, and dureing his obfcurity. be was 
driveén to fuch distrefs, that it is. fay’d, being 
truely réduce’d to fans-culottes in their clotbeing, 
he turn’d out both his fons to feed on what they 
could pick up in the neighbouring gardens and 
forefts, for they posfefs’d'an equal antipathy with 
the farher to animal: food. 

‘ Soon after this, Fortune fmile’d.on him. 
_ He propose’d to the convention to introduce 
the ufe of the pike, not onely in the army, but 
ainong the people. This propofal being accepted, 
he had under tuition an immenfe concourfe of 
both fexes, to inftruct.in the ufe of that inftru- 
ment, He was appointed colonel-commandants 
and thus he was fuddenly advance’d from. the 
greateft poverty to a ftate of affluence. 

— © In 1793 he is fay’d to have met his fate, for 
he was kil’d, together with both his fons, in an 
action with the advocates of royalty in-La Ven- 
dée.’* The name of * colonel. Oswald”. oc+ 
curing in the campaign of 1796, this fact has 
been disputeéd ; but the officer intended may be 

colonel Ebenezer Oswald, of America. 


* Secret history af the green-room, London, 1795, I, 222 
(a note). ) 
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The active and benevolent Howard. utterly 
discarded animal foods, as wel as fermented and 
fpitituous drinks, from his diet: water and the 
plaineft vegetables fufficeing him.* 

In the village of Weft-Harlfey, near North- 
Allerton, lives a farmer, who is fay’d not to have 
tafteéd any kind of animal food from his cradle. 
Heisa very lufty, eood- looking man, wel known 
in; Allerton-market. 

.. Mister Richard Phillips, the publifher of this 
compilation, a lufty, healthy, active and wel- 
looking man, has defifted from. animal food 
for upward of twenty years: and the compileér 
himfelf,induce’dto feriousreflection, by the peru- 
fal of Mandevilles Fable of the Lees, in the year 
1772, being the 19th year of his age, has ever 
fince, to the revifeal of this fheet, frmly adhere’d 
to a milk and vegetable diet, haveing, at leaft, 
never taftecd, dureing the whole courfe of thofe 
thirty years, a morfel of flefh, fifh, or fowl, or 
any thing, to his knowlege, prepare’d in or with 
thofe fubftanceés or any extract thereof, unlefs, 
on one occafion, when tempted, by wer, cold 
and hunger, in the fouth of Scotland, he ven- 
ture’d to eat a few potatos, drefs'\d under the 
roa(t; nothing, lefs repugnant to his feclings, 


* Aikins View of bis character, &c. p. 22%, 
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being to be had; or except by ignorance or im- 
pofition ; unlefs, it may be, in eating egs, which, 
however, deprives no animal of life, though it 
may prevent fome from comeing into the world 
to be murder’d and devour’d by others. 

It is the lefs to be wonder’ d at that Chriftians 
fhould addi& themfelves to animal food, as they 
cat blood and things frangle d in direct oppofition 
to their own religion, and the exprefs prohi- 
bition of god himfelf. After the flood, when 
he declares to Noah and his fons, “* Every move- 
ing thing that liveeth fhal be meat for you ; even 
as the green herb have i giveén you all things ;”* 
’ the gift is upon this immediate condition: ** But 
fiefh, with the life thereof, which is the blood 
thereof, fhall you not eat.” Again, in the law 
 dictateéd by god to Mofes, he fays, “ It fhal 
be a perpetual ftatute for your generations, 
_ throughout all your dwelings, that ye eat neither 
fat nor blood.”+ Again; ** Moreover ye fhal 
eat no manner of blood, whether it be of fowl or 
of beat, in any of your dwelings.t “I wil 
even,” he declares, ‘* fet my face againit that foul 
thateateth blood; and wil cuthim off from among 
his people: for the life of the ficth,” heads, ‘is 


* Genefis, 1X, 3.. + Leviticus, UI,17. ¢ Ibi, VII, 26. 
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in the blood, and i have giveen it to you upon 
the altar, to make an atonement for your fouls.” * 
This prohibition, it is wel known, the Jews 
themfelves have all along obey’d and obferve'd 
down to the prefent time. That fuch allfo was the 
practice of the primitive or early Christians we 
learn from The fs; where they are told, in a 
letter from the apostles, ‘* For it feem‘d good to 
the holy ghoft, and to us, to lay upon you no 
greater burden than thefe necesfary things 3. 
THAT YE ABSTAIN from meats offer’d to idols, 
and FROM BLOOD.” + 

<< We Christians,” fays Octavius, in Minucius 
Felix, dread the thoughts of murder, and can- 
not bear to look upon a carcafe; and we fo ab- 
hor human blood, that we abstain from that of 
beafis.” ‘* We are fo cautious,” fays Tertullian, 
of tafteing blood, that we abftain from things 
ftrangle’d, ‘and even fuffocateéd beafts ; and, 
therefor, when you havea mind to try whether 
we be Christians, you offer us puddings ftuf’d 


* Ibi, XVII, ro, 11. (The original is /ives (as above, 
the life of the flefh) not fouls, for the Jews of that period 
did not know they had fouls, nor hetieve’d in their immor- 
tality.) This injunction is repeated in two other verfees 
of the fame chapter; \and, again, in Deuteronomy, AIL, 16, 
23; and XV, 23. 

| XV, 28, 29. 
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with blood.” * That this practice continue’d in 


the weftern church, to, at leaft, the middle of 
the eleventh century (for it is ftil obferve’d in 
the eaftern) is manifefi from the words of cafe 
dinal Humbert: ‘‘ for retaining,” fays he, ‘the 
ancient ufeage or tradition of our ancestors, we, 
in like manner, do abominate thefe things: 
infomuch that a fevere penance is impofe’d on 
thofe, who, without extreme peril of life, do at 
any time feed on blood, or any animal dead of 
itsfelf,’+ The reverend doctor Grabe, an emi- 
nent Engleifh divine, acknowlegeés certain 
** abufeés and defects” to have crept into our 
church, particularly baptifm by bare {fprinkleing, 
not mixing water with wine in the lords fupper, 
and the eating of things ftrangle’d: all which 


* Apology. Thefe, it is prefume’d, were what we now 
eall bluck-puddings : a great luxury of modern Christians, at 
leaft in this country, at the anniverfary of the birth of 
Chrift, who, by the way, would not have touch'd one him- 
felf. 

* 'Tolands Nazarenus, p. 44. °° Neft-il pas bien fingulier,? 
fays M. Boulanger, “ que /es Chrétiens l’abstiennent de vi- 
ande [on faft-days], abstinence qui meft ordonnée nulle part 
dans le nouvedu testament, tandis qu’ils ne s’abstiennent 
point du fang, de boudin, et de la chair des animaux ¢touffés, 
qui font adfolument défendus par les apdotres, & ausfi févére. 
Ment gue la fornication ?” Christianifme devoilé, p. 176. 
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abufeés, he fays, we are guilty of, in eppofition 
to ‘* the ancient: church all the world over,” 
and the plain testimonys of the fcriptures.* Let 
the consiftent Christian defend himlel? againit 
this charge as he can, 


* Preface to Esfay on the doctrine of the apoftles, p. 11. 
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CHAP. X. 


HUMANITY. 
ae ame 


As the ufe of animal food makes man cruel 
and barbarous, and to take delight in pain and 
torture, whence the fondnelfs of the Romans for 
the fhews of fighting gladiators, and wild-beafis, 
the Spaniards and Portuguefe, for their bul- 
fea{ts, their inquifition, and auto da fe, the Nea- 
politan for his festa di cocagna, and the Engleifh- 
man for his bul- and bear-baitings, his cock- 
fights, his boxing-matches, his pleafures of the 
chace, 7c. fo the abftinence from that habit has an 
immediate tendency to foften the manners, and 
dispofe the mind to receive uncommon fatisfac- 
tion from the exercife of gentlenefs and huma- 
nity toward the minuteeft objects of creation. It 
is not to be expeéted that a cannibal fhould pity * 
the tortures of a fubjeét of the holy inquifition ; 
and as little emotion, perhap, wil the eater of 
beef and mutton experience from the beautyful 
and affecting pictures reprefented in the follow- 
ing anecdotes : 

The philofopher Ricribjcitiay a fevere and 
rigid moralift, gave numerous proofs of the be- 


7 
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nevolence and humanity of his nature toward all 
creatures. One inftance is particularly worthy 
of notice. A fpatrow, purfue’d by a hawk, flew 
to him for refuge: he fhelter’d it in his bofom, 
and releafe’d it as foon as the danger was over.* 
It is allmoft imposfible that he could have de- 
vour’d animal-food.. No one, at the fame time, 
feems to have carry’d his affection to animals fo 
far as St. Francis of Asfife, who was wont to 
addrefs hares, lambs, fwallows, and grafshopers 
by the endearing appellations of brothers and 
fisters. His charity extended itsfelf even toward 
lice and worms, which he would not fuffer to be 
kil’d, inasmuch as the pfalmift hath fay’d, «+1 
am a worm.” hits 

Is not, asks Plutarch, the accustomeing of 
onesfelf to mildnefs and a humane temper of 
mind an admirable thing? For who could wrong 
or injure a man that is fo {weetly and humanely 
dispofe’d with refpect to the ils of flrangers that 
are not of hiskind? Jrememberthat three days © 
ago, as I was discourfeing, 1 made mention of a 
faying of Xenocrates, and how the Athenians 
gave judgement upon a certain perfon who had 
flay’'d a liveing ram. For my part i cannot 


* Aclian, B. 13, C. 31. . 
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think hima worfe criminal that torments a poor 


creature while liveing, than’a man that thal 
take away its life and murder it. 

Though the Mahometans, generally fpeaking, 
bea cruel fect, this proceeds chiefly, if not whole- 
‘Vy, from their religious tenets, and is principally 
fhewn in their facrificeés, and toward thofe of a 
different perfuafion. So far as religion is out of 
the question, the Turks, in particular, have the 
character of a humane dispofition; and indivi- 
duals may be found among all nations which pro- 
fefs the musfulman faith, who have giveen the 
ftrongeft proofs of a tender and feeling heart. 
Such a one was Moulana Nafereddin Amer, one 
of the moft venerable doctors of ‘the court of 
Timour (improperly call’d Tamerlane), who 
could never confernt fo much as to kil a fingle 


fheep.* Doctor Smith found the Turks excess _ 


fively pityful and good-nature’d toward dumb 
creatures, foon puting them out of their pain, if 
they were necesfitateéd to kil them. Some, he 
~ fays, buy birds on purpofe to let them fly away, 
and return to the liberty of the woods and open 
alr. : 


* History of Timur-Bec, IT, 54. 
+ Remarks upon the Turks, ps 103. 


The Gentoos are fociable, humane, and hospi- 
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table, and dureing my refidence in their coun- 
try, fays M. de Pages, i never had occafion to 
obferve a fingle inftance of violence or dispute. 
They rear numerous herds of cattle; ‘but fuch 
is their veneration for thefe animals, on account 
of their ufeful and patient fervicecs'to’man, that 
to kil or even maim one of them is deem’d a 
capital offence.* | 

Naufary, a {mall'town, as we are'told by the 
fame traveler, has a fort, which belongs to the 
Marattas, and is furrounded with pagodas, gar- 
dens, and beautyful flower-plots. - The unufual 
familiarity, common in this country, among all 
the different tribes of animals, which fport before 
us with the moft ‘carelefs indifference, is not a 
little furprifeing to a firanger. The birds of the 
air, undismay’d by our approach, perch upon. 
the trees, and {warm among the branches, as if 
they conceive’d ‘man to be of a nature equally 
quiet and inoffenfive with themfelves ; while the - 
monkey and f{quirrel climb the wali, gambol on 
the houfe-top, and leap with confidence and 
alacrity from one bough to another over our 
heads. Even the moft formidable quadrupeds 
feem ‘to have loft their natural ferocity in the 
fame harmlefs dispofitions; and hence the ap- 


* Travels thro’ the world, U1, 27. 
FP 
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prehenfions commonly occafion’d by the proxi- . 
mity of fuch neighbours, no longer disquiet the 
minds of the natives, Hapy effect of thofe mild 
and innocent manners, whence have arifen peace 
and protection to all the inferior animals.* 

‘© The people of Cambaia,”’ fays Pietro della 
Valle, “aremoft part gentiles,and here, morethan 
elfewhere, their vain fuperftitions are oblerve’d 
with rigour : wherefor we caufe’d ourfelves to be 
conducted to fee a famous hofpital of birds of all 
forts, which, for being fick, lame, deprive’d of 
their mates, or otherwife needing food and cure, 
are kept and tended there with diligence; the 
men allfo who take care of them are maintain d 
by the publick alms; the Indian gentiles con- 
ceiveing it no lefs a work of charity to do. good 
to beafts than tomen. The molt curious thing 
i faw were certain little mice, which, being found 
orphans without fire or dam to tend them, were 
put into this hofpital; anda venerable old man 
with a white beard, keeping them in a box 
amongit cotton, very diligently tended them 
with his fpectacles on his nofe, giveing them 
milk to eat with a birds feather, becaufe they 
were fo little as yet they could eat nothing elfe ; 
and, as he told us, he intended, when they were 


oe 


* Jot, 22. 
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grown up, to let them go free whither they 
pleafe’d.* 

‘«Thenext morning,” continuesthis intelligent 
traveler, going about the city, we faw another 
hofpital of goats, kids, fheep, and wethers, either 
fick or lame, and there were allfo fome cocks, 
peacocks, and other animals, needing the fame 
help, and kept together quietly enough in a great 
court; nor wanted there men and women lodge’d 
in little rooms of the fame hospital, who had the 
care of them. Inanother place, we faw another 
hospital of cows and calves. Among the beatts 
there was allfo a Mahometan thief, who had 
both his hands cut off. Moreover, without one 
of the gates of the city, we faw another great 
troop of cows, calves, and goats, properly main-‘ 
tain’d at the publick charge.}” 


* P. 35. 

+ P. 36, 37. See a further account of this hospital in Sta- 
vorinuses Voyageé’s to the E. Indies, U1, 488; and of others, 
‘for the fame purpofe, in Ovingtons Voyage to Surat, p. 300; 
and Niebuhrs Travels, II, 405. ‘* Once a year,” ads the 
former, “ the charitable banian prepares a fet banquet for 
all the flys that are in his houfe, and fets down before them, 
upon the floor or table, large fhallow difhes of fweet milk and 
fugar mixt together, the moft delicious fare of that liquorifh ~ 
little creature. At other times he extends his liberality to 
the pismires, and walks, with a bag of rice under his arm, two 
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In the city of Amedabad, in the province of 
Guzerat, according to M. Thevenot, was a hos- 
pital for birds, wherein the gentiles lodge’d all 
the fick birds they found, and fed them as long 
as they live'd, if they were indispofe’d. Four- 
footed beafis had theirs allfo. “I faw init,” fays 
he, “ fevefal ‘oxXen, camels, horfeés, and other 
wounded beafts, who were fook’d after, and wel 
red.’ ik 

“‘ The bramins and banians, whoreligiously ob- 
ferve the law, not to kil any thing which: has life 
and fenfation, wil make the moft moveing peti- 
tions, even in favour of loathfome vermin.”+ 

The Gentoos never tafte the flefh of any thing. 
that has breathe’d the common air, nor pollute 
themfelves with feeding on any thing endue’d 
with life; and are ftruck with aftonifhment at 


or three miles foreward into the country,.and ftops, as he’pro-- 
ceeds, at each ant-hill that he meets with, to leave behind 
him his benevolence, a handful or two of rice ftraw’d upon 
the ground, which is the belove’d dainty on which the hun- 
grey pismires- feed, and their beft referve and flore in time of 
need,” } 

* Travels inthe Indies, p. 11. Seeallfo'in The voyage 
and travaile of fir Jobn Maundevile;'c.'19, “ of the monkes 


that zeven here releef to babewynnes, apes, and marmefettes,. 
and to other beftes,’’ , 


+ Foreens Voyage to Surat. 
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the voracious appetites of the christians, who heap 
whole bifks of fifh upon their tables, and facri- 
fice whole hecatoembs ef animals.to their glut- 
tony. ‘They cannot be tempted, either by the 
delicacy of the food, er for prevention of either 
ficknefs or death, to fo enormous an offence. as 
the tafteing of flefh. © Vegetable products, and 
the milk of cattle, rice, and other forts of grain, 
which nature affords in plenty, and they with 
innocence can enjoy, is the lawiul nourifhment 
they delight in.”’* 

“I afk’d the bramin,” faysa Damifh misfionary, 
“¢ if he thought it. unlawful to eat fifh or flefh. 
He reply’d that, ‘¢ Nature has plentyfully pro- 
videéd us with other food, fo that we have no 
need of eating our fellow-creatures ; and ’tis 
writen in our law, that thefe very creatures, if 
devour’d by men in this, wil be their tormentors 
in the next world, biteing and tearing them with ° 
their teeth or trampleing them under foot: and 
becaufe you Europeans drink ftrong liquors, and 
kil and eat your fellow-creatures, endue'd with 
five fenfeés as wel as your felyes, 1 confels, we 
have an inbred ayerfion fer you and ali that be- 
longs to you.’ + : ) 


ee ee 


~ 


* Ovingtons Voyage to Surat. 
fp Thirty-four confirences, &c. p. 276: fee, allfo p. 795 
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The fins firi€tly forbiden in the Malabarifh law. 
are murder and kiling any liveing creature.* 

“© We,” fays a Malabarian, ‘ neither kil 
nor eat of any liveing creature, becaufe we be- 
lieve the transmigration of fouls, loaded with 
fins, into beafts. ‘This opinion is ftrictly main- 
tain’d among us, xcept onely by one feét who 
eat fifh and fowl; and the poorer fort of them 
feed on the flefh of cows and rats | tor which 
reafons they are confider’d by ihe reft of the na- } 
tion as unclean, and therefor oblige’d to Keep at 
a distance from other men].”+ 

“Some among us,” it isa Malabarian who 
fpeaks, ‘‘ eat nothing but marakari (or all forts 
of garden-herbs and roots)... The other forts of 
meat, are hired (a garden root very much in ufe 
here), wareikai (or green figs ... made into foup), 
kadarikai (a fort of round fruit of a very agreea- 
ble odour), pawakat, (a fruit prickle’ d without, 
ful of kernels like beans), mankai (agreen fruit, 
which, when boil’d, is good for eating), with fe- 
veral other fruits, which are ‘eaten with milk, 
and fometimes with butter, er in broth prepare’d 
with feveral forts ef herbs. We keep to thefe 
fimple catables becaufe they have been the food 
of many agees pafs’d; and we have a conftant 


* Account of the Malakarians, p. 13. 
+ Li, sie 19+ 
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tradition among us, that this manner of eating 
is not onely wholefome to the body, but con- 
tributes to attain everlafting hapynefs: and, on 
the contrary, they that make no difference be- 
tween clean and unclean food fhal be’ feverely 
_ punifh’d in the other world... One of our poets 
writes, that whoever abstains from the flefh of 
liveing creatures, all men and all forts of liveing 
creatures regard fuch a man with the profoundett 
refpect, and falute him with a thoufand /chalam ; 
and it is a received opinion among us, that fuch 
as kil and eat the flefh of any creature endue’d 
with the five fenfeés cannot obtain the hapynefs 
of the other world; but his lot wil be to keep 
company with Olina wsedouten (the god of the dead 
and king of hel),’’* | 
India, in fhort, of all the regions of the earth, 

is the onely publick theatre of justice and tender- 
nefs to brutes, and all liveing creatures ; for, 
not confineing murder to the kiling of a man, they 
religiously abftain from takeing away the life of 
the meaneft animal, mite, or'flea.y 


* Tdi, p. 76. 

+ Ovingtons Voyage to Surat, p. 296. See allfo The 
voyages of Fobn Struys, p. 275. ‘ Thofe,’? fay the bramins, 
“who have forfakeen the kiling of all, are in the way to 
heaven.” Again: * Behold the difference between the one’ 
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One of the greateft charitys of the Si- 
amefe is fo give liberty to animals, which they 
bry of thofe that have takeén them ia the 
fields. * 

The South-Americans are a humane and 
amiable, but very indolent people.“ Though the 
Indian women breed fowl and other domestick - 
animals im their cottageés, they never eat them: 
and even conceive fucha fondnefs for them, that 
they wil not even jel chem, much lefs kil them 
with their own hands: fo that if a Spaniard, 


who eateth flefh, and him to whom it belonged. The firft 
hath a momentary enjoyment, while the latter is deprive’d of 
exiftence,”’? Again: “ A fellow-creature fhould be fpare’d, 
even by this analogy : the pain which a man fuffereth when he 
is at the point of death.’’ They even define réligion, “ Com- 
pasfion for all things which have life.” “Che Gentoos wil 
fearcely look upon a mangle’d careafe. A butcher with 
them is little lefs than a murderer, and of all vocations the 
moft odious. (Ovington, p. 242.) 

* Louberes History of Siam, p. 116. Their talapoins or 
priefts cannot without fin kil any liveing creature, nay it isa 
crime with them to go a-hunting, to firike a beaft, and to do’ 
it hurt any manner of way. The reafon they give is, that 
beafts, haveing life as wel as we, are fenfible of pain as wel 
as we, and fince we are not wiling that any body fhould hurt 
us, it is not reafonable that we fhould hurt them. Nay, they 
accufe us of ingratitude, becaufe we put to death innocent — 
creatures, which have render'd us fo many fervices. Voyage 
to Siam by fix Fefuits, p. 302. 
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who is oblige’d to pafs the night in one of their 
cottageés, offer ever fo much money for.a fowl, 
they refufe to part with it; but this atfectionate 
humanity is loft upon the infolent and unfeeling 
barbarian, who difpatches it himfelf, at which 
his landlady fhrieks, disfolves in tears, and wrings. 
her hands, as if it had been an onely fon.’’* 

‘<1 have often thought,” fays Mandeville, **if it 
was not for the tyranny which cusiom ufurps. 
over us, that men of any tolerable good-nature 
could never be reconcile’d to the kiling of fo 
many animals for their dayly food, as long as 
the bountyful earth fo plentyfully provides them 
with varietys of vegetable daintys. I know that 
reafon excites our compasfion but faintly, and, 
therefor, i would not wonder how men fhould fo 
little commiferate fuch imperfeCt creatures ag 
cray-fith, oyfters, cockles, and, indeed, all fithin 
general: as they are mute, and their inward for- 
mation, as wel as outward figure, valtly different 
from ours, they exprefs themfelves unintelligible- 
ly to us, and therefor ‘tis not firange that their 
grief thould not affe& our underftanding, which, 
it cannot reach, for nothing ftirs us to pity fo. 
effectually as when the fymptoms of mifery flrike. 
immediately upon our fenfeés, and i have feen 
‘ people move’d at the noilea live lobfter makes 


* Juan & Ulloas Voyage to 8, America, 1, 425. 
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upon the fpit, and could have kil’d half a dozen 
fowls with pleafure.* But in fuch perfeé& ani- 
mals as fheep and oxen, in whom the heart, 
the brain, and nerves, differ fo little from ours, 
and in whom the feparation of the fpirits from 
the blood, the organs of fenfe, and, confequently, 
feeling itfelf, are the fame as they are in human 
creatures, 1 cannot imagine how a man, not 
harden’din bloodand masfacre, is able to feea vio- 
lent death, and the pangs of it, without concern. 

“© In anfwer to this,” he continues, ‘* moft 
people will think it fufficient to fay, that things 
being allow’d to be made for the fervice of man, 
there can be no cruelty in puting creatures to 
the ufe they were defign’d for ;+ but i have heard 
men make this reply, while their nature within 
them has reproach’d them with the falfehood of 
the asfertion. There 1s of all the multitude not 
one man in ten but what wil own (if he was not 


* For this reafon, peradventure, thefe very humane per- 
fons would rather oil their live lobfters: Even “ the tender 
mercys of the wicked are cruel”? The cry or fhriek of this 
animal, in its laft fufferings, is fay’d to refemble {trongly that 
of a human creature, whofe agonys would not be greater, nor, 
perhaps, different, in the fame fituation. 

+ The /becp is not fo much “ defign’d” for the man, as the 
man is for the ¢yger; this animal being naturally carnivorous, 
which man is not: but mature and justice, or bumanity, are 
not, allways, one and the fame thing. 
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brought up in a flaughter-houfe) that of all 
trades he could never have beena butcher; and 
i question whether ever any body fo much as 
kil’d a chicken without reluctancy the firft time. 
Some people are not to be perfuadeéd to tafte of 
any creatures they have dayly feen and been ac- 
quainted with, while they were alive;* others 
extend their fcruple no further than to their own 
poultry, and refufe to eat what they fed and took 
care of themfelves; yet. all of them wil feed 
heartyly and without remorfe on beef, mutton, 
and fowls, when they are bought in the market. 
In this behaviour, methinks, there appears fome- 
thing like a confciousnefs of guilt, it looks as if 
they endeavour’d to fave themfelves from the 
imputation of a crime (which they know fticks 
fomewhere) by removeing the caufe of it as far 
as they can from themfelves ; andi can discover — 
in it fome ftrong marks of primitive pity and in- 
nocence, which all the arbitrary power of cus- 
tom, and the violence of luxury, have not yet 
been able to conquer. 

‘© What i build upon,” he fays, * fhal be 
told is a folly that wile men are not guilty of: 
jown it; but while it proceeds from a real pas- 
fion inhereént in our nature; it is fufficient to de- 


* See a beautyful little anecdote to this effect in Perquins 
Childrens friend. 
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monftrate that we are born with a repugnancy 
to the kiling, and, confequently, to, the eating 
of animals; for it is imposfible that a natural 
appetite fhould ever prompt us to act, or defire 
others to do, what we have an averfion to, be it 
as foolith as ic wil.”’# 
It is wel obferve’d by Cowper, 

<¢ The heart is hard in nature, and unfit 

For buman fellowfhip, as being void 

Of fympathy, and therefor dead alike 

To love and friendfhip both, that is not please’d 

With fight of animals enjoying life, 

Wor feels their hapynefs increafe his own.” 

“ Confider,”’ fays Tryon, “how unpleafeing it 

. would be to moft people, to behold the dead car- 
cafees of bealts cut into pieceés, and mangle’d, 
and all over bloody? and how naufeous, and 
frightful, a thing it would be to think of puting 
thofe degere’d gobbets into our mouths, and feed- 
ine ourfelves thereon, did not continual ufe and 
‘custom: make it familiar? and how difficult a 
tafk would it be for many people to kil the beafts 
for their own food, until a little action of that 
kind and custom hardens them therein. How 
quickly allfo wil the dead carcafeés putrefy and 
ftink, defileing the elements, both earth and air! 
How offenfive are the placees where flefh is kil’d 


+ 


* Fable of the bees, 1, 187, &c. 
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and fold! ‘Flow rude, cruel, fierce and Vidteht 
are moft of thofe who are employ’d therein ? 
Tn a word, there is nothing that 1s pleafant, or 
friendly, in the whole bufynefs, nor any one cir- 
‘cumftance that is grateful to the innocent prin- 
‘ciple in man; nay, the tafte of moft forts of flefh 
is ftrong, fulfome, and fmels of the original 
cruelty to all thofe that have, for any timie, fepa- 
rateéd themfelyes from the ‘eating theréof, or 
haveing communication with it....Is there any 
‘comparifon to be ‘made between a herb-marker, 
and a flefh-market ? In one a thoufand piecéés of 
the déad carcafeés of various creatures lye ftink- 
ing, the chanels runing with blood, and all the 
“placeés ful of excrements, ordure, garbage, greafe, 
and filthynefs, fending forth dismal, poifonous 
fcents, enough to corrupt the very air. In the 
other, you have delicate fruits of moft excellent 
taftes, wholefome medicinal herbs, favoury 
grains, and moft beautyful, fragrant flowers, 
‘whofe various fcents, colours, ?c. make at once 
a banquet to all the fenfecs, and refrefh the very 
fouls of fuch ‘as’ pafs through them, and_per- 
fume all the circumambient air with redolent. 
exhalations. This was the place, and food, or- 
dain’d for mankind in the begining. The lord 
planted a garden for him, replenith’d with all 
manner of ravifhing fruits and herbs: there 
‘were’ no Mefh-markets nor fhambles talk’d of 
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in the primitive times ; But every green herb, fruit, 
_ and feed, foall be for food to man,{fay’th the creator : 
“and’ if it had been ftil obferve’d, man had 
not contracted fo many diseafeés in his body, 
-and cruel viceés in his foul, by makeing his 
throat an open fepulchre, wherein to entomb 
the dead bodys of beafts ; nor fhould the noble 
image of the deity have been thus fhamefully de- 
file’d with brutalitys,’’* | 

“* When M. Bougainville firft landed on the 
Malouine, or Falklands-ilands, the birds fuf- 
fer’d them/elves to be takeén with the hand, and 
fome would come and fettle upon people that 
ftood ftil; fo true it is that man does not bear a 
- characteristick mark of ferocity, by which mere 
inflinét is capable of pointing out, to thefe weak 
animals, the being that lives upon their blood. 
This confidence was not of long duration with 
them; for they foon learn’d to ristruft their 
moft cruel enemys.’’} 

The principal Be nl which are addicted 
by nature to vegetable food, are the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the camelo- 
pard, the camel and dromedary; the bul, the 
buffalo; the horfe, the a; the zebra; the 
fheep, the goat, the dcer, the antelope, the elk, 


eee 


* Way to health, &c. p. 329+ 
+ Voyage round the world, (by Forfter), p. 39. 
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the hog, and many others. The chief birds of 
this defcription, are the ostrich, the emu, the - 
casfowary, the goofe, Sc. The frefh-water- 
fifhes. are partly giveén to prey upon each other, 
and partly fubfift on weeds and vegetables: but 
thofe which live in the fea are univerfally pisci- 
vorous: at leaft with a fingle exception, that 
of the BARBEL, as we learn from the Halieuticks 
of Oppian, an ancient poet, thus render’d in 
Engleifh: 2 , 


*¢ Barbels, unlike the reft, are juft and mild, 
No fifh they harm, by them no feas are fpoil’d; 
Nor on their own, nor different kinds they prey, 
But equal laws of common right obey, 
Undreaded they with guiltlefs pleafure feed, 

On fat’ning flime, or bite the fea-grown weed. 
The good and juft are heavens peculiar care : 
All ravenous kinds the facred barbel {pare ; 


Nor wil, though hungery, feize the gentle fry, 
But give the look, and, pitying, pafs them by.” * ~ 
Asa proof of the havock commited by man ) 
upon his fellow-creatures, it is fay’d that, at- 
Paris, there are four thoufand felers of oyfters, 
and that fifteen hundred large oxen, and above 
fixteen thoufand fheep, calves, or hogs, befide 
a prodigious quantity of poultry and wild fowls, 
are eaten there every day.t In a.dayly paper of 


* B. 2. V. 1054. 
4 Saint-Everemoniana, as quoteéd by Bayle, who bids his 


‘ 
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1986, it is alledge’d that the quantity of provi- 
fions'confume’d annually in London 1s as follows: 


© Black cattle - + + - 98,224. 


Sheepand lambs - = 7[c}|,125 
Calves = += .- = += 194,760 
Swine or Soo) Sy F865932 


Pigs - - = » = = 52,000 


Poultry and. wild-fowl innumerable. 
_Mackarel fold at Billingsgate - 14,740,000 
Oyfters, ‘bufhels - - . - - = To5,536 
Small boats, with [turbot], cod, 

haddock, whiteing, [herrings, | 

befides great quantitys of -river 

and falvefifie 7 'e-+7.9 80 SD ee is ay 9 gre 


¢ With 'refpe& to myfelf,” fays Montaigne, 
s¢ j have never been able to fee, once, without 
affliction, an innocent beaft,. which is without 
defence, and from which we receive no offence, 
purfue’d and kil’d : and,'as it commonly hapens,” 
he ads, “that the'ftar, feeling himfelf out of 
breath and ‘{trenath, haveing, moreover, no 
other remedy, yields and renders himfelf to us 


readers judge what muft be confume’d in thofe countrys where - 
they eat more, and feed more upon fleth. (DiGionary, Ovid.) 
* General advernhfer, December 19th. ‘This account, howe 


ever, is certainly erroneous, and much underrateed. 
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who purfue him, craveing mercy of us by his 
tears, 


3 questugue cruentus 

Atque imploranti_fimilis,§ 
this has ever appear’d to me a very-disagrecable 
fight.”’} 

** I can remember,” fays lord Chesterfield, 
‘© when i was a young man at the univerfity, 
being fo much aftected with that very pathetick 
fpeech, which Ovid has put into the mouth or 
Pythagoras, again{ft eating the flefh of animals, 
that it was fome time before i could bring 
inyfelf to our college-mutton again, with fome 
inward doubt, whether i was not makeing my- 
felf an accomplice to a murder. My fcruples 
remain’d unreconcile’d to the commiting {of} fo 
horrid a meal, til, uponeferious reflection, 1 be- 
came convince’d of its legality, from the general 
order of Nature, who has inftituteéd the univer(al 
preying [of the ftronger} upon the weaker as 
one of her firft principles; though to me it has 
ever appear’d an incomprehenfible myftery, that 
fhe who could not be reftrain’d by any want of 


meres 


§ Aeneid, L. 7, V. 501. 
«¢ Pierce’d with the dart, the bleeding fawn, in vain, — 
Flys back for refuge to his home again ; 
Complains with human tears, and human fighs, 
And begs for aid, with unavailing crys.” 
{ £s/fas, L..2, C. rt. 
giv 
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materials from furnifhing fupplys for the fup- 
‘port of her various offfpring, fhould lay them . 
under the necesfity of devouring one another.* 
I know not,” he ads, ‘f whether it is from the 
- clergys haveing look’d upon this fubjeé&t as too 
trivial for their notice, that we find them more 
filent upon. it than could be with’d: for, as 
flaughter is at prefent no branch of the prieft- 
hood, it is to be prefume’d they have as much 
compasfion as other men. The Spectator has 
exclaim’d againit the cruelty of roafting lobfters 
alive, and of whiping pigs to death: but the 
misfortune is, the writeings of an Addifon are 
feldom read by: cooks and butchers. As to 
the thinking part of mankind, it has allways 
been convince’d, i believe, that, however con- 
formable to the general rule of nature our de- 
vouring animals may be, we are neverthelefs 
under indelible obligations, to prevent their 
fuffering any degree of pain, more than is abfo- 
lutely unavoidable. But this conviction lyes In 
fuch hands { his own for one}, that i fear not one 
poor creature in a million has ever fare’d the bet- 
ter for it, andi. believe never wil; fince people 
of condition, the only fource from whence this 
pity is to flow [and who have feldom more huma- 


* <¢ Who” is this female perfonification, ‘* Nature,” what 
are ‘‘her” principles, and where does “ fhe’ refide ? 
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nity than their neighbours], are fo far from in- 
culcateing it to thofe beneath them, that a very 
few years ago, they fuffer’d themfelves to be 
entertain’d at a publick theatre, by the per- 
formanceés of an unhapy company of animals, 
who could onely have been made actors by the 
utmoft energy of whipcord and ftarveing.t 

“ Could the figure, inftinés, and qualitys of 
birds, beafts, infects, reptiles and fifth,” fays fir 
William Jones, ‘* be ascertain’d, either on the 
plan of Buffon, or on that of Linnaeus, without 
giveing pain to the objects of our examination, 
few ftudys would afford us more folid in- 
ftruction, or more exquifite delight ; but i never 
could learn by what right, nor conceive with 
what feelings, a naturalift can occafion the 
mifery of aninnocent bird, and leave its young, 
perhap, to perifh in a cold neft, becaufe it has 
gay plumage, and has never been accurately 
delineateéd, or deprive even a butterfly of its 
natural enjoyments, becaufe it has the misfor- 
tune to be rare or beautyful; nor fhall i ever 
forget the couplet of Firdaufi, for which Sadi, 
who cites it with applaufe, pours blefsings on 
his departed fpirit : 

« Ah! fpare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain ; 

He lives with pleafure, and he dyes with pain.’’* 


t+ World, Num. 199. 
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‘© Man is that link of the chain of univerfal 
existence, by which {piritual and corporeal beings 
are uniteed: as the numbers and variety of the 

’ Jatter his inferiors are allmoft infinite, fo, pro- 
bablely, are thofe of the former his fuperiors ; 
and as we fee that the lives and hapwnels ot thofe 
below us are dependent on our. wils, we may 
reafonablely conclude that our lives and hapy- 
nefs are equally dependent on the wils of thofe 
above us... Should this analogy be we! founded,. 

-how criminal wil our account appear, when 
Jay’d before the jutt and impartial judge! How 
wil man, that fanguinary tyrant, be able to ex- 
cufe hinfelf from the charge of thofe innumera- 
ble crueltys inflicted on his offending fubjecs 
commited to his care, form’d for his benefit, 
and place’d under his authority, by their com- 
mon father? whofe mercy is over all his works, 
and who expects that this authority fhould be 
exercife’d not onely with tendernefs and mercy, 
but in conformity to the laws of justice and 
gratitude. But to what horrid deviations from 
thefe benevolent intentions we are dayly wit- 
nefses! No {mall part of mankind derive their 
chief amufements from the deaths and fuffer- — 
ings of inferior animals ; a much greater, con- 


* Afiatic refearches, YV, 12. 
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fider them onely as engines of wood or iron, 
ufeful in their feveral occupations. The car- 
man drives his horfe, and the carpenter his nail, 
by repeated blows; and fo long as thele produce 
the defire’d effect, and they both go, they neither 
reflect nor care whether either of them have any 
fenfe of feeling. The butcher knocks down the 
{tately ox with no morecompasfion than the black- 
{mith hammers a horfe-fhoe, and plungeés his 
knife into the throat of the innocent lamb, with 
as little reluctance as the tailor fticks his needle 
into the collar of acoat. If there are fome few, 
who, form’d in a fofter mould, view with pity 
the fufferings of thefe defencelefs creatures, there 
is {carce one who entertains the leaft idea, that 
justice or gratitude can be due to their merits or 
their fervicees. The focial and friendly dog ‘is 
hang’d without remorfe, if, by barking, in de- 
fence of his masters perfon and property, he hap- 
ens unknowingly todisturb his reft; the generous 
horfe, who has carry’d his ungrateful master for 
many years, with eafe and fafety, worn out 
with age and infirmitys contracted in his fervice, 
is by him condemn to end his miferable daysin 
a duft-cart, where the more he exerts his little re- 
mains of fpirit, the more he is whip’d, to fave 
his ftupid driveér the trouble of whiping fome. 
other, lefs obedient to the lath. Sometimes, 
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haveing been taught the practice of many un- 
natural and ufelefs feats ina rideing-houfe, he is, 
at laft, turn’d out and confign’d to the dominion 
of a hackney-coachman, by whom he is every 
day corrected for performing thofe tricks which 
he has learn’d under fo long and fevere a disci- 
pline. The flugifh bear, in contradiction to 
his nature, is taught to dance, for the diver- 
fion of a malignant mob, by placeing red-hot 
irons under his feet; and the majestick bul is 
torture’d by every mode which malice can invent, 
for no offence but that he is gentle, and un- 
wiling to asfail his diabolical tormentors. ‘Thefe, 
and innumerable other acts of cruelty, injus- 
tice, and ingratitude, are every day commited, 
not onely with impunity, but without cenfure, 
~and even without obfervation ; but-we may be 
asfure’d that they cannot finally pafs away un- 
notice’d -and unretaliateéd. The law of felf- 
defence undoubtedly justifys us in deftroying 
thofe animals which would deftroy us, which in- 
jure our propertys, or annoy our perfons ;* but 
not even thefe, whenever their fituation incapa- 
citates them from hurting us. I know of no 
right which we have to fhoot a bear on an 


Gi) : “a 
* However this may be, it is by no means probable or con-, 
fistent that the vermin or minute animals (exclufiye of worms) 
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inaccesfible iland of ice, or an eagle on the 
mountains top, whofe lives cannot injure us, 
nor deaths procure us any benefit.* We are 
unable to give life, and, therefor, owe not wan- 
tonly to take it away from the meaneft infect, 
without fufficient reafon; they all receive it 
from the fame benevolent hand as ourfelves, and 
have, therefor, an equal right to enjoy it. God 
has been pleafe’d to create numberlefs animals 
intended for our fustenance ; and that they are 
fo intended, the agreeable flavour of their flefh 
to our palates, and the wholefome nutriment 
which it administers to our ftomachs, are fuf- 
ficient proofs: thefe, as they are form’d for our - 
ufe, propagateed by our culture, and fed by 
our care, we have certainly a right to deprive of 


which nature has appropriateed to particular beafts, birds, 
and fifhes, and of which no lefs than three or four distin@ 
fpecies are peculiar to man, were intentionally place’d in thofe 
refpective fituations merely to be deftroy’d by the creatures 
upon which they were fo destine’d to feed. If god made 
man, or there be any intention in nature, the life of the lou/e, 
which is as natural to him as his frame of body, is equally 
facred and inviolable with his own. 

* Tf the benefit refulting from injustice or inhumanity be a 
fufficient reafon or apology for its commisfion, a man wil be 
equally justifiable in takeing away the life of another, his 
friend, parent, or child, as in the death, on that account, of 
any inferior animal, and even the more in proportion as the 
benefit attain’d was the greater. | 
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hfe, becaufe it is giveeén and preferve’d to them 
on that condition;* but this fhould allways be 
perform'd with all the tendernefs and compas- 
fion which fo disagreeable an office wil permit ; 
and no circumftanceés owe to be omited, which 
can render their executions as quick and eafey as 
posfible.... but, if there are any whofe taites 
are fo vitiateéd, and whofe hearts are fo varden’d, 
as to delight in fuch inhuman facrificees, and to 
partake of them without remorfe, they fhould 
be look’d upon as daemons in human thapes, 
and expect a retaliation of thofe tortures which 
they have inflicted on the innocent, for the 
gratification of their own deprave'd and unna- 
tural appetites. So violent are the pasfions of 
anger and revenge in the human breaft, that it 
is not wonderful that men fhoulc perfecute their 
real or imaginary enemys with cruelty and ma- 
levolence ; but that there fhould exift in nature 


- 


* This is mere fudge: there is neither evidence nor proba- 
bility, that any one animal is “ intended” for the “ {uste- 
nance of another, more efpecially by the privation of its life. 
2s lamb is- no more “ intended’? to be devour’d by the 
Pet} than the man by the tyger or other beaft of prey, which 
experience equally ‘“ the agreeable flavour of his flefh,” and 
*«« the wholefome nutriment it administers to their ftomachs ;”’ 
nor are many millions of animals ever tafteéd by man: ing 
teafoning is perfectly ridiculous ! 
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a beinc who can receive pleafure from giveing 
pain, would be totally incredible, if we were not 
convince d, by melancholy experience, that there 
are not onely many, but this unaccountable dis- 
poiition ts infome manner inherent in the nature 
of man;* for, as he cannot be taught by ex- 
ampie, nor led to it by temptation, nor prompted. 
to it by intereft, it muft be derive’d from his 
native conttitution.t ...We fee children laughing 
at the miferys which they inflict on every. unfor- 
tunate animal which comes within their power : 
all favageés are ingenious in contriveinz, and 
hapy. in executeing the moft exquifite tortures, 
and {not alone] the common people of al) coun- 
trys are delighted with nothing fo much as 
{horfe-raceés , bul-baitings, prize-fightings, exe- 
cutions, and all {pectacles of cruelty and horrour. 
....Tbey arm cocks with artificial weapons, 
which nature had kindly deny’d to their malevo- 
lence, arid with fhouts of applaufe and triumph, 
fee them plunge them into each others hearts: 
they view with delight the trembleing deer, and 


* That is in a ftate of {cciety, influence’d by fuperftition, 
pride, and a variety of prejudiceés equally unnatural and ab- 
furd. 7 

"+ The converfe of all this is true: he is certainly “ taught 
by example, led by temptation,” and ‘ prompted by [what 
he thinks his] intereft.” Man, in a ftate of nature, would, 
at leaft, be as harmlefs as an ourang-outang. 
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defencelefs hare, flying for hours in the utmoft 
agonys of terrour and defpair, and, at laft, 
finking under fatigue, devour’d by their mercy- 
lefs purfuers : they fee, with joy, the beautyful 
pheafant, and harmlefs partridge, drop from their 
flight, weltering in their blood, or perhap, pe- 
rifhing with wounds and hunger, under the co- 
ver of fome friendly thicket, to which they have 
in vain retreated for fafety;* they triumph 
over the unfufpecting fifh, which they have de- 


* There can be no rational.doubt that thofe who now 
take delight in the wanton deftruction of innocent animals, 
posfefsing, like man, in fome degree, intellect and ideas, and, 
for the moft part, an equal, or, in fome inflanceés, it is cre- 
dible, a much greater degree of fenfibility; with or than 
himfelf, would, in cafe there were no law which render’d 
it a capital felony to kil a man, fhoot poor people for 
their pleafure, without compunction, or even with ftil more 
fatisfaction than they find in their prefent parfuits, inasmuch , 
as a man would appear of more confequence than a hare ora 
partridge, and * to bring him down” be regarded as a mafter~ 
piece of fkil. ‘That this is the more posfible to take place 
may be infer’d from its adoption in a foreign, but christian 
country, lately under the Engleifh government. To oppofe 
the Bosjesmans, a favage tribe of Hottentots, the Dutch-farm- 
ers, at the Cape of Good-hope, ‘ generally crofs the defart 
in partys, and ftrongly arm’d, The poor favage, driveen, by 
imperious want, to carry off an ox or a fheep to his ftarveing 
family, who have no other abode than the caverns of the 
mountains, often pays, in the attempt, the forfeit of his life ; 
but it RARELY HAPENs that any of the colonifts fall by his 
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coy’d, by an infidious pretence of feeding, and 
drag him from his native element by a hook 
fix’d to, and tearing out, his entrails : and, to ad 
to allthis, they {pare neither labour nor expence 
to preferve and propagate thefe innocent animals, 
for no other end but to multiply the objects of 
their perfecution. What name fhould we beftow 
on a SUPERIOR. BEING, whofe whole endeavours 
were employ’d, and whofe whole pleafure con- 
fiftedin terrifying, enfnareing, tormenting, and de- 
ftroying mankind? whofe suPeRIoR FACULTYS 
were exerted in fomenting animofitys amongtft 
them, in contriveing engines of deftruction, and 
inciteing them to ufe them in maiming and mur- 
dering each other? whofe power over them was 
-employ’d in asfifting the rapacious, deceiveing 
the fimple, and opprefiing the innocent? who, 


ti 7 | 


hands: yet the name of Bosjesman is held in horrour and de- 
testation ; and a farmer thinks he cannot proclaim a more 
meritorious action than the murder of one of. thefe people. 
A boor, from Graaf-Reynet, being afk’d, in the fecretarys 
office, if the favagees were numerous or troublefome on the 
road, reply’d, he had oNELY SHOT FOUR, with as much com- 
pofure and alevadit: as if he had been fpeaking of rour 
PARTRIDGEES. J] myfelf,”’ fays the refpectable authour, 
“ have hear’d one of the HUMANE coLoNisTs [then EN- 
GLEISH suBjECTS] boaft of haveing deftroy’d, with bis own 
hands, near THREE hundred of THESE UNFORTUNATE 
wRetTcHes,” (Barrows Travels, p. 85.) 
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without provocation, or advantage, fhould con- 
tinue from day to day, void of all pity and re- 
morfe, thus to torment mankind for diverfion, 
and, at the fame time, endeavour, with the ut- 
moft care, to preferve their lives, and to pro- 
pagate their f{pecies, in order to increafe the 
number of victims devotecd to his malevolence, 
and be delighted in proportion to the miferys 
which he oceafion’d? | fay, what name detesta- 
ble enough could we find for fuch a being? 
yet, if we impartially confider the cafe, and our 
intermediate fituation, we mutt acknowlege, 
that, with refpect to inferior animals, juft fuch 
a being is a fportsman.’* 


* Soame Jenyns, | Disguifition IT. on cruelty to infertor 
animals (Works, III, 186).—* Such a being is a fportsman !” 
<Q, moft lame and impotent conclufion !’? but the ingenious — 
writeer ends his eclogue of The "/quire and the parfon, with 
a fimilar fubterfuge. " | 


~ 


THE END. 


« THIs I HAVE CONSIDER’D: BUT TIGERS 
EAT MEN; AND THE OPINION OF THE WORLD 


“IS HARD TO BE DEFEATED.” ; 
HEETOPADES. 
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